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N MATTERS connected with the 


arts, the hazards of newspaper and 
magazine publicity are many. The re- 
sultant cacophony is rather confusing 
and the pros and cons of critics and 
would-be critics make interesting read- 
ing, but do not necessarily induce peace 
of mind in those who are subjected to 
the barrage. 

The statue project, sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society and fully re- 
ported in the February issue of our 
quarterly, was generously reviewed in 
art journals and newspapers in many 
parts of this country and even in Eng- 
land. In general, the work of the sculp- 
tors was favorably received, with the 
usual qualifications depending upon the 
legitimate prejudices of the critics. They 
praised the effort of the sponsors in 
endeavoring to bring some order out 
of the chaos of religious art and in plant- 
ing a seed from which would grow the 
oak of codperation between the artist 
and his potential client among the 
clergy. Father Lauck’s letter, in the 
correspondence section of this issue, 
clarifies this point. 

It was to be expected that this project 
would bring the usual brickbats, some 
malicious, others clothed in the pontifi- 
cal garb of invincible ignorance. The 
most virulent of these effusions came 
from certain segments of the diocesan 
press, and we are ashamed that this 
should be the case, not because we have 
any objection to intelligent criticism 
from any quarter, but because this 
type of abuse is strange and unexpected 
when it comes from persons whose 
position should lead them in paths of 
humility when dealing with subjects 


Editorials 


where their general lack of competence 
precludes any ability to sit in judgment. 
It is characteristic of this type of critic 
that he rarely comes out in the open 
and prefers to hide behind the cloak of 
anonymity rather than accept the chal- 
lenge of fair discussion. We had hoped 
to publish several of these effusions, 
with appropriate replies, but the writers 
refused to allow us to mention their 
names. However, the reader can judge 
of the level of this kind of criticism from 
a quotation, which we print with apolo- 
gies to the artist involved: “We turn 
the page and come upon Janet de 
Coux’s Saint Benedict which, says the 
article, is ‘a well designed figure in 
simplified planes.’ Simplified planes 
indeed, including the plane of another 
sort which seems somehow to have 
embedded itself in the saint’s shoulder. 
The hands of this statue have to be 
seen to be believed. Strangler Lewis 
would have been glad to have them. 
The expression (facial) is blank, vapid, 
meaningless.” Five other sculptors were 
treated to the same kind of intemperate 
invective. It is sad to note that the 
writer is the rector of one of our diocesan 
seminaries. 

As a corrective, we quote the follow- 
ing appreciations of the work of the 
same artist, from two members of the 
Order of Saint Benedict. Dom Godfrey 
Diekmann, O.S.B., editor of Orate 
Fratres, writes: ‘“‘Personally I consider 
the statue extremely fine. Saint Benedict 
looks like a strong oak — which he was 
— instead of a fussy moss-beard.” And 
Dom Quentin Schaut, O.S.B., of Saint 
Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, Penn- 
sylvania, remarks: “The statue project 


of the Liturgical Arts Society is ex- 
traordinarily timely and _ significant. 
One thinks, on the one hand, of Cardi- 
nal Suhard’s now familiar ringing 
charge to the intellectuals that the 
‘first apostolate, at the present cross- 
roads, is in the realm of thought.’ Con- 
tiguous lies the realm of art. On the 
other hand, the opportunity offered 
America by its position of world leader- 
ship — and the responsibility — is em- 
phasized on all sides. And we have been 
sufficiently notified that Europeans, 
mistrusting what they conceive as the 
callowness of our culture, are fearsomely. 
asking questions like ‘Where are your 
Rembrandts?’ The effort represented in 
this project may have far-reaching re- 
sults. 

“The general impression created by 
the statues is definitely favorable. Limi- 
tations of space preclude specific ref- 
erence to any but the one of chief 
interest to me, Janet de Coux’s Saint 
Benedict. It has simplicity, directness, 
honesty. Roman strength and forth- 
rightness are there. Does the statue 
capture the impact of the supernatural? 
Saint Benedict was inspired by single- 
ness of purpose, seeking God in very 
truth and with unswerving constancy. 
All this is forcefully expressed, it seems 
to me; indeed, perhaps too emphati- 
cally, so that to some there may be a 
suggestion of inflexibility. This, together 
with the marked ascetical accent (hap- 
pily more restrained in the larger 
model), may convey an impression that 
many who know Saint Benedict well 
might be unwilling to accept as an 
authentic interpretation of his personal- 
ity, certainly not a complete expression 
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of it. (Where is his famed kindliness?) 
However, it may be noted that the 
iconography of the raven derives from 
the Subiaco period, and Saint Bene- 
dict’s first years there were years of 
rigorous asceticism. The figure as a 
whole combines in masterly fashion 
power and sensitiveness; it is a good 
job.” 

The defense rests! 

We had hoped to publish, in this 
issue, the text of a symposium dealing 
with various aspects of the statue proj- 
ect, held in the Demotte Gallery, 
February 8, but the necessity for check- 
ing several references make it advisable 
to delay publication until the next issue, 
in August. 

Last minute news: We cheerfully 
report that Janet de Coux’s large model 
of Saint Benedict has been purchased by 
Saint Vincent’s Archabbey, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, and the sculptor will use 
it as a model for a stone statue to be 
placed in the Archabbey crypt; Mes- 
trovic’s Crucifix has been purchased by 
the pastor of a church near Chicago 
and it will be placed there when certain 
plans are completed; Henry Kreis’s 
Saint Elizabeth of Hungary will be placed 
in a new church in California; Héléne 
Sardeau’s large model of Saint oan of 
Arc and George Kratina’s small model 
of Saint Joseph were chosen by the Fair- 
mount Park Art Association, Philadel- 
phia, for the third International Exhi- 
bition of Sculpture, May to September. 
There are nibbles for Charles Umlauf’s 
large Saint Francis of Assisi; Suzanne 
Nicolas’s Saint Rose of Lima, George 
Kratina’s Saint Joseph. The small model 
of Umlauf’s Saint Francis of Assisi has 
found a home in the humble New York 
quarters of the Catholic Worker. 


WHILE it is gratifying to note that 
many architects are making serious 
attempts to restate the basic require- 
ments of the church plan by placing the 
choir near the sanctuary, so that singers 
will be tempted to respond to the cele- 
brant rather than compete with him, it is 
obvious that this changed architectural 
element will not function properly un- 
less more parishes can have trained 
organists and trained singers, or at least 
enthusiastic singers. The Pius x School 
at Manhattanville has done great service 
in this regard. We can now welcome 
another effort in this field: the Saint 
John’s Abbey (Collegeville) Gregorian 
Institute Summer School of Liturgical 
Music, under the direction of Dr Clif- 
ford A. Bennett, director of The Gre- 


gorian Institute of America. The aims 
of the school are stated as follows: “This 
school has been established to bring 
into practical focus sacred music and 
the liturgy according to the mind of the 
Church from early centuries; to demon- 
strate how music, the handmaid of the 
liturgy, can be integrated with parish 
life and worship, stimulate devotion and 
foster piety; to afford the student prac- 
tical experience with monastic life and 
liturgical art, thereby helping him to 
assist in the celebration of the liturgy 
with deeper awareness and keener ap- 
preciation; to give the student the 
techniques, tools, and inspiration that 
will effect these objectives.”’ Classes will 
be held during July. We wish all success 
to Dr Bennett and his associates. 


AMONG the many questions which 
come to the attention of the Society’s 
information service are those which 
concern plans for small churches, par- 
ticularly mission churches. There is 
always the assumption that ready-made 
plans can be secured, and those who 
ask the questions are disappointed 
when they are told that such ready- 
made ‘“‘stock” plans are not available, 
at least not in the manner which they 
feel would solve their problems. The 
solution of this problem is not simple, 
and it depends somewhat on a change 
in point of view. First, it should be 
remarked that the smaller the building 
operation, the more it depends on 
competent advice and careful super- 
vision for successful completion. How- 
ever, it would seem that too often the 
prospective client or pastor feels that a 
small job cannot stand the added ex- 
pense of professional advice, whereas 
the truth lies in the fact that such advice 
is really a part of the total cost of the 
building and not merely something 
added, like the frosting on a cake. The 
solution cannot come from the prac- 
titioner, who should not be expected to 
furnish plans without compensation; 
at the same time the poor pastor cannot 
solve the problem alone nor can he 
afford the price of professional advice. 
It then remains for the diocesan or 
archdiocesan authorities to shoulder 
the burden in a practical manner. Why 
not commission an architect to make 
plans which could be used as a basis for 
building in various localities and under 
varying conditions and give him a 
down payment for the initial plans and 
a royalty for their use? Careful super- 
vision and adherence to the architect’s 
specifications are absolutely necessary, 


otherwise the results will not always be 
satisfactory. Several years ago basic 
plans were designed by two very com- 
petent architects for small churches to 
be erected in a western diocese. The 
buildings have been criticized, but 
little was said about the liberties taken 
by the contractor with the very specific 
directions laid down by the designers. 
Changes in scale, location of windows 
and chimneys, interior color scheme and 
changes in material — all these were 
made by the contractor without con- 
sultation with the designer, on the 
assumption, of course, that such details 
did not matter in small jobs. On the 
contrary — the smaller the job and the 
smaller the budget the greater should 
be the care exercised in the execution of 
the basic plan! 


WE HAVE often told our’ recent 
friends that the full impact of Lirurci- 
CAL ARTS, as a magazine, can only be 
felt over a period of years, since the 
material available is so varied that it is 
difficult to keep a perfect balance, in 
each issue, between architecture, sculp- 
ture, painting, and all the crafts. Nor 
can we keep up the pace set by such 
issues as that of February, with twenty- 
five pages of illustrations. But even the 
more normal issue is still a fair return 
for our subscribers. 

This time we offer architectural items 
from both coasts of this country; a 
parish group in Portland, Oregon, and 
a university chapel in Connecticut. As 
always the liturgical niceties in plan and 
general interior are the desiderata 
rather than architectural accoutre- 
ments. The work of five sculptors is 
illustrated; in subsequent issues we will 
bow to the labors of painters. Folk art 
being one important phase of the activ- 
ity of the people, we hope many will 
enjoy the two pages devoted to Polish 
folk art, with a lively article by James 
Johnson Sweeney, art critic and some- 
time keeper of painting and sculpture 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Although we rarely publish articles 
dealing with the work of individual 
artists (once you start this phase of 
publishing you encounter jealousies and 
other human hurdles) we thought that 
Mrs Clare Sheridan’s account of her 
conversion was of great importance and 
we hope that many of our readers will 
agree with us as to its timeliness. Her 
work as a sculptor is illustrated. Our 
old friend, Monsignor Joaquim Nabuco, 
whose recent visit brought cheer and 
encouragement to all who met him, 
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gives us a “Letter from Brazil,” an 
account of artistic events in his country. 
_ A sculptor, Mr Leo Friedlander, com- 
ments on the use to which dexterous 
hands can be put to make living more 
pleasant and meaningful. The state of 
American art is sometimes a puzzle to 
many of us, and the symposium on that 


Into 


OW difficult it is to write about 

oneself; but Father Senan of the 
famous Capuchin Annual has advised me 
to do so, and the Benedictine Nuns of 
Kylemore Abbey in Connemarre have 
almost commanded me. 

Ever since the 1914 war when I was 
widowed, I have earned my living as a 
sculptor. It may be remembered in the 
United States that I embarked on a 
lecture tour in 1921 as a result of having 
modeled the heads of Lenin and Trotzki 
and others in the Kremlin. 

It was a great scoop, if an unpopular 
one. To me it was a great adventure but 
it labeled me Bolshevik. My cousin Win- 
ston,* whom I love as a brother, was 
furious with me at the time. When in 
1944 I modeled his immortal head at 10 
Downing Street we had pleasure in teas- 
ing one another about our individual 
Russian bogies (and I still maintain that 
Lenin was a greater personality than 
Stalin). 

The second world war broke literally 
over my head, when I was living in 
broken-hearted seclusion in my home, at 
Brede in Sussex. I had just lost my son, 
who was my 1915 war baby born six 
days before his father was killed. When 
I had recovered from this staggering 
blow in 1937, I began to devote my art 
to religious subjects. This form of sculp- 
ture was in a way a substitute for prayer, 
a substitute too for tears. 

In creating images of our Lady with 
the divine Child, my Catholic devotion 
dating back to my school-days at the 
Convent of the Assumption in Paris was 
renewed in me. I had wanted to become 
a Catholic when I was sixteen, but pa- 
rental opposition and later, the lures of 


* The mothers of Winston Churchill, of Clare 
Sheridan, and Shane Leslie were the three fa- 
mous Jerome sisters of New York. 


topic, which appeared in the March, 
1949, issue of the Magazine of Art, is 
analyzed by Mrs Otto L. Spaeth. Her 
interest in and devotion to the cause of 
art make Mrs Spaeth’s comments all 
the more telling. 

Two important books are reviewed in 
this issue: Father Ellard’s Mass of the 


the Church through 
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the world interposed. My resolve was 
shelved. The time seemed now to have 
come. I was in that spiritually battered 
state when one turns to religion. Strangely 
enough my beloved son died in France 
and received Catholic burial. Was not 
this a divine reminder of my early re- 
solve? Before I could fulfill this plan, the 
battle of Britain was raging. Planes were 
bursting in the sky scattering their parts 
over my garden. Parachutists swayed 
slowly down and were taken prisoner by 
the local policemen. A plane dived out 
of a cloud and shot the baby in its 
mother’s arms in our village street. The 
crippled bombers unloaded their re- 
maining bombs as they neared the coast. 
The countryside was pock-marked. Cot- 
tages collapsed like houses of cards. An 
Elizabethan farmhouse shivered and 
crumbled. Death was so close and I had 
so recently longed for death, not merely 
as an escape from intolerable loneliness 
or because my life had lost its objective, 
but because I longed for reunion. It is 
one thing, however, to turn your face to 
the wall and fade out, another to be 
blasted out of your body — I suddenly 
didn’t want to die, not that way! I re- 
alized too that if I died that way, which 
might happen any moment, I would die 
a non-Catholic. Rather a perturbing 
thought. 

When the military authorities requisi- 
tioned my house, I was obliged to rele- 
gate myself to a cottage in the park. But 
the old fourteenth century house had a 
chapel which I had restored, and when 
there were any Catholics in the billeted 
unit, their padre celebrated the mass in 
that chapel and I was permitted to be 
present. Mass had not been heard within 
those walls since the reformation. 

The soldiers of course took for granted 
that I was one of them. It was a new sen- 


Future and Peter Anson’s Churches: Their 
Plan and Furnishing. We assume that 
many readers turn to the correspond- 
ence columns in their weekly magazines, 
and this probably happens with readers 
of this publication. We do our best to 
keep this section lively and we feel that 
the letters in this issue fill the bill. 
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sation to me, to belong to a community. 
I found it comforting and soothing, my 
fear was lest they should discover that I 
was a sham. The padres knew the truth 
and were sure I was a potential Catho- 
lic, but I began to feel it was intolerable 
to be an outsider. But it is not all that 
easy to be accepted into the Church. I 
made several efforts and met very little 
encouragement. Other converts with 
whom I have compared notes have told 
me of the same experience. I decided to 
wait therefore until the end of the war 
and then to make my way either to 
Ireland or to Italy, where it would be 
easier. It was rather like making a pact 
with God: If I survive, I will... 

As regards my work, it was no longer 
possible to reproduce in bronze, metal 
being unprocurable, or in terra-cotta, 
for coal was not available for my fur- 
nace, but as the urge would not be de- 
nied, I began to carve trees. The sol- 
diers would cut down the dead ones that 
I designated and carry them into my 
improvised studio. 

My first statue was carved from an 
oak tree. I had visualized our Lady and 
Child as a memorial to my son. The 
parish church had been without a statue 
in the lady chapel since the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. And because it is 
Anglo-Catholic (that new church move- 
ment that is sweeping England) they 
welcomed the bringing back of our Lady 
into her original setting. 

I desired that my statue should have a 
wider interpretation than a mere me- 
morial. I hoped it would do for others 
what our Lady had done for me. My 
ambition was immense. Adoration, con- 
solation, love, and hope were among the 
qualities I dreamed of expressing, and in 
the attitude of the divine mother, her 
consciousness of the divinity of her son. 
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All this and more, out of a tree. But a 
tree is life. It lives even if it is dead, and 
that too is symbolical. Wood is not cold 
like stone or hard like marble. From out 
of a tree, from out of that sacred emblem 
of the cross I would bring forth the soul 
of love translated into maternal form 
through my heart’s sorrow. 

Before my chisel received its first 
mallet blow, I knelt and with my fore- 
head pressed against the rugged trunk 
invoked divine help. It is no mean work 
for a woman; I prayed for strength to 
persist hour after hour, day after day, 
wielding a two pound mallet and stop- 
ping only when strength ebbed or the 
chisels blunted. When after some months, 
the figure had begun to emerge, I found 
I had reached the tree’s heart. It was 
moist and full of sap. A purple patch of 
circling lines revealed its age. It seemed 
as if my tree were weeping, bleeding at 
the heart — the heart of Mary bleeding. 
Eight months from the time I started, 
six soldiers of a Canadian regiment car- 
ried the ten foot statue up to the village 
church. 

My cousin Shane Leslie, the poet, who 
was at the unveiling ceremony, wrote of 
it to a friend: ‘“The figure is really awe- 
some in its beauty, and resembles one of 
the gothic figures at Chartres.” Char- 
tres! The church I love best in the 
world after Assisi. Chartres, the casket 
wherein is stored the exquisite fragrance 
of mystic Christianity. If Shane Leslie is 
right — and through his Catholicism, 
his asceticism and erudition, he is well 
fitted to be a judge —if Shane is right, a 
fraction of that same fragrance is in- 
corporated in the symbolic figure of our 
Lady of Brede. In the gothic spirit, I 
carved my statues for certain defined 
settings — and so, envisaging my even- 
tual return to Brede Place, I conceived 
in oak the Risen Lord to enshrine above 
the old stone altar. I believe I have 
achieved in dense material the nearest 
effect possible to levitation. The shoul- 
ders are bare, He is freeing Himself from 
the wrappings of the tomb. The divine 
Head is raised in triumph, the face ex- 
presses inner serenity and compassion. 
For the sake of symbolism, He is crowned 
with a great circle of thorns, but trans- 
muted into a halo. 

From Battle Abbey (that famous me- 
morial to his victory built by William of 
Normandy in 1066) two great trees 
were forthcoming. One evolved into our 
Lady of the Immaculate Conception. My 
most beloved theme. How Catholic is 
the refrain: “Blessed be the fruit of thy 
womb,” and indeed it is a blessed time 


for a mother, before sorrow comes. ‘The 
other tree, another great Sussex oak, is 
yet unfinished. It weighed a ton and 
was shipped to Ireland with my furni- 
ture at that tragic time when the an- 
cestral home had to be sold, owing to 
war-taxation. But I had time before I 
left to carve a crucifix from a three- 
branched cherry-tree. It is seldom that a 
tree has evenly balanced branches; this 
one, standing dead and as if predestined, 
in the midst of a flowering spring or- 
chard, was cut down and delivered to 
me as requested, with all its branches, 
two of which form the upward extended 
arms. The third, cut short, forms the 
forward hanging head. I learned more 
about Christ through carving that tree 
than from all the teachings of the New 
Testament. When daylight faded and 
the firelight flickered it seemed as if our 
Lord came to life. Wearily I downed my 
tools and He spoke to me. I told Him 
many things from my heart. 

How often did I not have to interrupt 
work to dive hurriedly under the steel 
shelter that stood in the corner of the 
room. It was a present from Winston 
because he said I was in the front line! 
When toward the end of the war the 
*‘Doodle-Bombs” became a new kind of 
horror, the steel shelter was a God-send. 

I had long since found comfort in the 
realization that my son was safe. It had 
become easy, actually easy to say ““Thy 
will be done!” We had been spared, I 
felt, much anguish and torture. At times 
I searched the face of our Lord crucified 
and read there His despair over the 
failure of His message of peace. Was not 
humanity crucifying Him anew? To-day 
that crucifix hangs in a church in Gal- 
way, awaiting its eventual place in the 
cathedral to be. Great is my emotion 
when I see people kneeling in prayer 
before it, and when the Bishop at the 
unveiling ceremony kissed the divine 
feet, the feet that I had carved. 

To-day I am living in Galway, as a 
Catholic sculptor with the Church for 
my patron, as in the days of the renais- 
sance. How I came to select Galway is 
too long to tell, but how I was received 
at last into the Church is almost too good 
to be withheld. It happened a year after 
the war ended when I was able to get to 
Italy. In a spirit of pilgrimage I arrived 
one hot August evening at Assisi. The 
night of my arrival, tired as I was (after 
ten hours in an overcrowded motor-bus 
which broke down three times on the 
journey from Florence) I went to the 
Basilica of-San Francesco, and down 
into the dark crypt where the beloved 


Saint’s tomb is floodlit. There I knelt 
and confided to him the reason for my 
coming. The next morning I was out 
early climbing up the steep cobblestone 
street before the heat of the day. I asked 
a man who was going my way if he 
could direct me to the Church of Santa 
Chiara. He answered my broken Italian 
in fluent French and offered to accom- 
pany me. I had addressed myself to the 
one person in Assisi who could assist me. 
This retired Swiss hotelkeeper proved 
to be one of those many saints who 
never will be canonized! Every morning 
at six he served mass in the crypt before 
the tomb of Saint Francis. Goodness 
and brotherhood shone in his face. As 
we chatted along the way I satisfied his 
curiosity (or whetted it) by telling him 
I had come from England to become a 
Catholic. The little man bubbled with 
excitement and emotion. ““The Bishop 
must be informed,” he said, and a friar 
who spoke French must be found to 
undertake my instruction. I said I had 
been educated in a convent. The Bishop, 
he thought, ‘‘should be informed.” I 
pointed out that I had only a limit of 
time because my government imposed 
a limit of money. Of that too, the Bishop 
would be informed. With his codpera- 
tion I left the hotel and was more suita- 
bly installed in a convent. My bedroom 
had a balcony overlooking a garden of 
oleanders facing the Basilica. So close 
was it that when the great bells pealed, 
the furniture trembled. 

Every evening I met by appointment 
the Franciscan friar who spoke French, 
who led me to the cloister where we sat 
on a fallen column, the while I listened. 
The unforgettable beauty of these days, 
the magic of Assisi, still impregnated 
with the spirit of the beloved saint! My 
soul was in an almost perpetual state of 
ecstacy. 

It was my fourth day in Assisi when 
my Swiss friend suggested I might like 
to go to midnight mass at San Damiano 


“because tomorrow is August 12 the — 


feast of Saint Clare.’ I had no idea 
that Saint Clare’s feast was on the 
twelfth. A great day for Assisi. I blessed 
my luck that I had arrived at such a 
time. It was a hot breathless night, the 
road little more than a rough track 
down the steep hill between the olive 
groves. Cypress trees like black spears 
pierced the starlit sky. A wayside fresco 
behind a dusty pane of glass was lit by 
a feeble flame. The Church of San 


Damiano packed! Candles, lots and. 


lots of candles flickering, a background 
of frescoes, blackened by age. Monks 
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THE RISEN CHRIST, CARVED 
OUT OF AN OAK TREE 


SHERIDAN 


See article by Clare Sheridan on page 79 


CRUCIFIX, CARVED FROM A 
THREE-BRANCHED CHERRY 
TREE 


MADONNA, CARVED FROM AN 
OAK TREE AS A MEMORIAL TO 
THE ARTIST'S. | SON. IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH AT _ BREDE, 
SUSSEX. 


A POLYCHROMED WOOD SCULPTURE OF SAINT 
CHRISTOPHER, PATRON OF TRAVELERS, EXECUTED 
IN 1937 BY THE FOLK ARTIST, JAN WAWRO 


SAINT MARTIN ON A HORSE. AN OLD PAINTING ON 
GLASS FROM THE KRAKOW REGION 


THE TROUBLED JESUS, A TRADITIONAL PIECE 
FROM GORCE, RECOVERED TERRITORIES 


SAINT ANNA AND THE VIRGIN MARY. AN OLD PAINT- 
ING ON GLASS BELONGING TO A SILESIAN MUSEUM. 
THE HALOS AND ROBES ARE GREEN 
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PIETA. A POLYCHROMED WOOD SCULP- 
LURE EXECUTED) *BY ONE) OF THE 


WAWROS 
FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. WOOD SCULPTURE THE ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY. A 
EXECUTED IN 1938 BY THE FOLK ARTIST, POLYCHROMED WOOD SCULPTURE EXE- 
D. BILINSKI CUTED BY THE CONTEMPORARY FOLK 


ARTIST, JEDRZEJ WAWRO 


POLISH FOLK ART 


Photos courtesy of Louise Llewellyn Jarecka. 
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article 


on page 85 


THE WAY TO GOLGOTHA. AN OLD 
POLYCHROMED WOOD SCULPTURE. 
PROPERTY OF THE NATIONAL ETH- 
NOGRAPHIC MUSEUM IN KRAKOW 


DERUJINSKY 


Pieta and Crucifix 
Walnut 


Gleb. W. Derujinsky. Born in Russia, 1888. 

Received his art education in Paris from 1911 

to 1913 with professors Injalbert and Verlet. 

In 1913 he entered the Imperial Art Academy. 

In rg1g left Russia during the civil war and 

came to New York. In 1920 became a member 

of the National Sculpture Society; Associate 

National Academy in 1932. Was naturalized ROOST SEO E Ase Aare 
in 1933. Exhibited in the National Academy, ; : ae 
New York; the Art Institute of Chicago; the 
Pennsylvania Academy and held one-man 
shows at the Milch, Macbeth, and Wilden- 
stein galleries. Exhibited religious pieces at the 
Saint Paul Guild, 1941; one-man show in 
London at the Knoedler Gallery; at the Royal 
Academy in London, 1928; at the Salon d’Au- 
tomne in Paris in 1923. Derujinsky’s work is 
in the permanent collections of the Metropoli- 
tan Museum; the Cranbrook Foundation; the 
San Diego Art Museum; the Brookgreen Gar- 
dens, South Carolina. Has made a special 
study of wood sculpture and his work is in 
many churches in the United States. A statue 
of the Madonna is in a church in Mocameh, 
India. Received gold medals from the Na- 
tional Academy; the Sesquicentennial in Phil- 
adelphia, in Paris, 1937, World Fair Exhibi- 
tion. Has taught at the Beaux-Arts Institute of 
Design, New York, and at the Sarah Lawrence 
College, Bronxville, New York. 
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chanting where once Clare and her 
sisters had sung. This was the Church 
that Saint Francis rebuilt with his own 
hands. Here hung the crucifix which 
spoke to him; “restore my Church.” I 
stood in the courtyard gazing through 
the wide open doors enraptured. When 
I retraced my steps that night through 
the silent, sleeping, moonlit town, little 
did I know that that very day I would 
be a Catholic. At the convent a message 
informed me that the Vicario of the 
Cathedral of San Rufino would like to 
see me at nine A.M. From the Vicario I 
learned that Bishop Pronti would re- 
ceive me into the Church at five o’clock 
in the evening. 

San Rufino dates back to the twelfth 
century, a magnificent specimen of 
romanesque architecture. It was here 
that Francis and Clare were both 
christened. An unbelievably beautiful 
setting for this greatest of all events in 
my life. 

The side chapel of the holy sacrament 
had been prepared, and when the 


HAT IS most striking in folk art 
is its persistent vitality. What is 
_ the quality which gives such popular 
art its power to move us emotionally? 
We recognize the same effect from a 
wood carving, The Troubled Jesus (illus- 
tration on page 82) that we have ex- 
-perienced from a Breton calvaire or an 
Irish Penal Age crucifix of the eight- 
eenth century. Why do all these types 
of peasant art from different corners of 
Europe and different centuries seem to 
have something in common with much 
of the most advanced European painting 
and sculpture of to-day? 

The answer to the former question is 
not far to seek. Two characteristic 
features are at once clear: the designer, 
producer, and consumer are practically 
one person, and tradition is never 
disregarded. 

“For the primitive,” the French poet 
Pierre Reverdy remarks in Le Livre de 
mon bord,” art is a means; for the de- 


* American Building. By James Marston Finch. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948. 


Bishop arrived the doors were closed to 
the public. The only witnesses were my 
Swiss friend, his Italian wife, and an 
American couple who had lived many 
years in Assisi. I said my responses in 
clear Italian, understanding every word. 
To the Bishop I was just a ‘“Signora 
Inglesi” who had come from England 
to become a Catholic. He did not know 
my name. 

I had, however, to sign a document 
of some sort, and then he exclaimed in 
surprise: ““You are named Clare? But 
this is the feast of Saint Clare!” But 
yes! And that was the miracle, un- 
known, unplanned, unexpectedly, on 
the fifth day of my arrival, on the feast 
of Saint Clare, I Clare, was baptized in 
that same church where Clare too was 
baptized. 

On my return to England, I broke my 
journey at Geneva to spend the day with 
Winston who had been lent a villa by 
the Swiss government and was painting 
pictures of the lake. He received me 
with open arms, all smiles. 
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cadent it becomes an end.” The term 
“primitive” is an unfortunately am- 
biguous one; and it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to conceive art, absolutely, 
as an “end.”’ Still, in his reference to the 
“primitive” Reverdy has struck close 
to the folk artist. For the folk artist does 
think primarily of the non-aesthetic pur- 
pose of his production. 

Yet, the aesthetic standards of the 
people are fundamentally sound. This 
has been established beyond question 
by modern scholarship, both in the 
folk arts of pre-industrial western civili- 
zation and in the great aboriginal cul- 
tures of Africa, Asia, and the South 
Seas. “Under handicraft methods of 
production for use,” James Martson 
Finch has suggestively stated in American 
Building* “there is no such thing as bad 
taste; . . . This is not due to any moral 
imperatives, but rather to the simple 
fact that in such societies, aesthetic 
standards are constantly disciplined by 
the production method itself.” . . . In 
spite of a certain necessary specializa- 
tion, “each member of the community 


“I know what you’ve been up to this 
time.” 

How could he know? No one knew; 
at Assisi I was unknown. But after my 
departure it seemed someone (perhaps 
the Americans?) had explained my 
identity. Vatican radio had broadcast 
the news: “Cousin of Winston Churchill 
a Catholic convert! etc.” (Too good to 
be kept quiet!) I was confused, speech- - 
less, and Winston amused by my em- 
barrassment proceeded to hold forth at 
the luncheon table, to the assembled 
party, upon his appreciation of the 
Catholic Church, which he said: “‘stands 
to-day for the dignity and freedom of 
the individual, as opposed to totali- 
tarianism.” 

He had been received in audience 
several times by the Pope, with whom 
he was on the friendliest terms. They 
had discussed all the main issues of the 
day and were in total agreement. I had, 
in Winston’s view, aligned myself at 
last! — on the right side. (A long trek 
from the days of Lenin in the Kremlin.) 


remains close to the actual production, 
can from his own experience judge what 
the craftsman is trying to do and how 
well he has succeeded in doing it. This 
creates a situation in which the average 
level of aesthetic judgment is ex- 
traordinarily high — a fruitful environ- 
ment for both artist and consumer.” 

There is one factor in the explanation 
of folk art’s power to move us emotion- 
ally: its high level of aesthetic integrity 
founded on a general understanding of 
its purpose and a wide appreciation of 
the technical means employed. 

A second factor is obviously folk 
art’s respect for tradition —a similar 
respect to what which prompted the 
great French modern, Paul Cézanne, 
to write: “I worked well this afternoon, 
because this morning I made a good 
copy of an old master in the Louvre.” 

Tradition, in this sense, is no mere 
antiquarian prejudice, the implication 
in a work of art of some pleasing archae- 
ological reconstruction. It does not 
consist merely in following the ways of 
the immediate generation before us in a 
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blind or timid adherence to its successes. 
It is a matter of wider and deeper signifi- 
cance. “It involves, in the first place,” 
as T. S. Eliot says in his essay, Tradition 
and the Individual Talent, ‘‘the historical 
sense . . . and the historical sense in- 
volves a perception not only of the 
pastness of the past, but of its presence”; 
and this compels an artist to work “not 
merely with his own generation in his 
bones,” but with a feeling that the 
whole of art from the beginning of time 
‘has a simultaneous existence and com- 
poses a simultaneous order.” This pro- 
vides at once that sense of unity which is 
the essence of art and that recognition 
of our heritage from which the naive 
amateur cuts himself off in turning his 
back on the achievements of his prede- 
cessors. As the contemporary sculptor, 
Jacques Lipchitz, has put it, “every 
artist should be allowed and encouraged 
to make use of his vision of nature as he 
sees fit. But when I say ‘freedom vis-a-vis 
nature,’ I do not mean the freedom we 
find in paintings by children, the men- 
tally unbalanced, or the so-called 
‘modern primitives.” These are not 
free; they are cut off from the richest 
assets of the heritage of the past.” 

When we turn to those resemblances 
which we remarked between certain 
expressions of folk art and modern paint- 
ing and sculpture, again we must avoid 
attributing them to simulations of 
naivety on the part of the latter, or to 
clumsiness, or technical incompetence 
in the case of either. 

“The folk artist,’ as Louise Llewellyn 
Jarecka, the author of Made in Poland * 
states, “has always shunned the natur- 
alistic, not because he scorned the 


American Painting and the 


N ITS March issue, the Magazine of 

Art has done a noble job of attempt- 
ing to clarify for the laity a few of the 
issues that seem to be clouding the 
visual arts horizon. The editor asked 
sixteen authorities — museum direc- 
tors, professors of art history, critics — 
to answer three questions that have been 
dogging the art world for some time. 
The list is impressive: Alfred H. Barr, 
Jr., Clement Greenberg, Alfred Frank- 


knowledge he did not possess, but be- 
cause he was satisfied with his own 
artistic reality. Therefore in his work 
are to be found certain disproportions 
of nature which seem false to eyes 
accustomed to accept dimensional re- 
lations. . . . Villagers make use of 
symbols as a short cut to communica- 
tion; and of stylization which is but an 
abridged and simplified statement or 
synthesis, making for economy, unifi- 
cation of conflicting elements, and 
harmonization of masses.” . . . Simpli- 
fication, as practiced by the folk 
sculptor, is not the conscious use of 
geometrical forms, or the conscious 
moulding of material into such forms, 
as has frequently been the case in con- 
temporary sculpture and painting, but 


rather “the presentation of the visual - 


side of the object with the maximum 
brevity.” “It develops from an effort 
to lend the phenomenon of imagination 
an absolute form.’’ And if we return to 
another characteristic statement of the 
sculptor Jacques Lipchitz, we see how 
closely his twentieth century attitude 
resembles that which Mrs Jarecka de- 
scribes in the folk artist. “Our genera- 
tion,” Lipchitz states, “came to a desire 
to build new plastic realities with the 
elements of our imagination.” 

Finally, Bystron, the Polish ethnolo- 
gist, remarks: “This art produces the 
impression of a world detached from 
time and space associated with nothing 
concrete we know.” Actually the tradi- 
tions which underlie folk art go back to 
those at the close of the middle ages, 
that period just before the materialist 
world conception of the renaissance had 
dominated European pictorial and sculp- 
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enstein, Holger Cahill, Walter Abell, 
Jacques Barzun, John I. H. Barr, 
Lloyd Goodrich, George Heard Hamil- 
ton, Douglas MacAgy, H. W. Janson, 
Daniel Catton Rich, James Thrall 
Soby, Lionel Trilling, John Devoluy, 
and Patrick Heron. Lack of space for- 
bids giving the questions in other than 
skeletal form. 

(1) Is there a well-marked direction 
of style in American painting, and is 


tural conventions. This work is the 
product of traditions rooted in social 
conditions which have persevered since 
that time down to 1864 practically un- 
affected by exterior influences. To-day, 
with the reaction from the materialist 
nineteenth century concept of the 
world, it is not strange that a new non- 
materialist world outlook, even though 
quite different from that of the middle 
ages, should produce an art closer in 
character to mediaeval art than to the 
art of the materialist age through which 
we have just passed. 

There is a provocative element as 
well as one of sheer enjoyment for the 
modern western onlooker in such sculp- 
tures as The Pietéd from Krakow, The 
Way to Golgotha, or the figure of The 
Troubled Fesus. (See pages 82, 83.) They 
all have this strange dreamworld char- 
acter — at once profoundly religious, 
yet curiously human; something subtly 
spiritual, yet of a homely earthiness. 

To be sure, one would not advocate 
such an idiom for a people in a more 
industrialized environment than that 
of peasant Poland. Our pictorial lan- 
guage is nurtured by what our eye 
feeds on about us. In industrialized 
quarters of Europe and here in the 
western hemisphere the artist must use 
a different word-book. But the under- 
lying logic of aesthetic satisfaction will 
remain the same. And in the examples 
illustrated in this issue we have evi- 
dence of a high quality of workmanship 
and sensibility being exercised in our 
own time. Out of these —and only 
with these qualities—can be built 
great art and a fervent religious art in a 
truly twentieth century idiom. 


Critics 


this trend sufficiently important to be 
called “‘American’’? 

(2) Herbert Read suggests that nat- 
uralism and abstractionism can be 
practiced by the same artist. Do you 
feel that this is true? 

(3) Is the separation of the visual 
arts and literature, which is character- 


* Made in Poland. By Louise Llewellyn Ja-. 


recka. Alfred A. Knopf, 1949. 
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istic of this country, being broken down? 

In answer to the first question, six of 
fourteen (and I speak of fourteen be- 
cause the last two authorities deal 
mainly with the subject of the attitude 
toward American painting that is cur- 
rent abroad) feel that there is no definite 
trend that can be labeled national; that 
we are too close to our European heri- 
tage to have evolved an “American” 
style; that the melting pot that is 
America has not brewed long enough 
for any distinct flavor to emerge. 

Three feel there is a trend and that it 
is toward abstractionism; not the ab- 
stractionism of 1910 that was so con- 
cerned with design for its own sake, but 
abstractions that are done with free- 
dom — fusing poetic or even playful 
elements and often done with a bold and 
audacious color sense, expressing the 
‘sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal” 
that is America. 

George Heard Hamilton of Yale 
makes an interesting comment. He 
agrees with these three writers, but on 
broader terms, stating that the Ameri- 
can School cannot be reduced to type, 
subject matter, or technique, but should 
be approached rather from ‘‘a common 
experience of having made art out of the 
circumstance of life in America.” 

Answering the second, or Herbert 
Read, question, eight writers believe 
that it is possible for an artist to work in 
the school of the abstract and of the 
realistic at the same time. (Department 
of Extraneous Information: This re- 
viewer would like to see a whole new 
art vocabulary invented. The term 
‘realistic,’ for instance, always makes 
me think I am referring to something 
out of Madame Tussaud’s museum.) 
The six other writers believe that it is 
- not possible for an artist to be, at one 
and the same time, a “duo-stylist.” 
Daniel Catton Rich feels that Read is 
basing his assumption on the fact that 
many British painters have divided 
careers, “lured one moment by French 
abstract, and the next by the old com- 
fortable literary tradition of England,” 
and that it would be better for an artist 
to develop in a consistent, rather than 
an alternate, manner. Alfred Barr states 
that there are painters who can make 
rapid change in style, but that they are 
the exceptions. Clement Greenberg be- 
lieves the whole statement illusory, but 
avoids the issue by saying that the nat- 
uralistic art of our time is so unreliev- 
edly bad, it should not be practiced at 
all. 

There was an almost unanimously 


negative answer to the third question: 
The separation of the visual arts and 
literature is not being broken down. All 
but Jacques Barzun believe that the 
fault lies with the writers. Barzun can- 
not be blamed too much for holding the 
views that he does, as he is more ac- 
tively associated with the pen than the 
others. He feels that if the breach is to 
be healed, graphic artists should be re- 
strained from writing about their work, 
that “most of them write badly, even 
absurdly, and create in literary people 
the conviction that painting is an in- 
tricate kind of colored algebra.’’ This 
will surprise the artist who is used to 
hurling that same stone at the critics. 
Certainly the charge made by Alfred 
Barr is more acceptable in terms of 
movements. He states that “most artists 
can read, but few writers can see, and 
thus the blind continue to lead the 
blind.” 

James Thrall Soby lays the blame at 
the writer’s doorstep in practically the 
same terms, and condemns the writer 
“for not taking more interest in the 
visual arts, since our artists pay more at- 
tention to our writers than our writers 
do to our artists.” 

A few have constructive criticism to 
offer. Lloyd Goodrich believes that an 
increase in the teaching of art in sec- 
ondary schools, especially boys’ board- 
ing schools (why boarding schools? and 
-why especially boys’ schools, Mr Good- 
rich?) would help to narrow the chasm. 
Lionel Trilling says practically the same 
thing, though he does not have much 
faith in ‘‘contrived means of effecting 
cultural changes.’’ At this point we 
could go into a discussion of the extent 
to which education is contrived. 

I have saved the Britisher, Patrick 
Heron, and the Frenchman, John De- 
voluy, until last, because they have 
chosen more or less to ignore the formal 
questions and confine themselves to the 
effect American painting has had in 
Europe. 

This is especially true of Devoluy, 
who, though American-born, has spent 
most of his life abroad and who is the 
art critic for the Paris Herald. Heron says 
that in Britain our painting is not held 
as a force. ‘“‘No remembered flavor as- 
sails one.’”? However, our architecture 
and industrial design exert a positive in- 
fluence. My reaction to Mr Devoluy’s 
article, on what is the French estimate of 
our painting, can be summed up in four 
words: They think it dismal. Even al- 
lowing for a chauvinistic snobbism that 
is peculiarly French, I am inclined to 


agree that, in the light of what they 
have seen, they are not far wrong. The 
only serious, comprehensive exhibition 
given to them was one organized at the 
Museé de Jeu de Paume in Paris. This 
was held in 1938 in collaboration with 
the Museum of Modern Art of New 
York. Unfortunately, at that period our 
artists were knee-deep in the wheat 
fields of Kansas or busy depicting the 
backs of brawny Iowa farm hands stow- 
ing away mounds of mashed potatoes on 
threshing day, all dressed in “courtesy 
of Sears, Roebuck” blues. Engaging, 
but a little narrow in scope. Certainly 
not what one might expect from a 
country that could put all of France 
into her one state of Texas and leave 
plenty of room for rattling around. 

For the Paris International Exposi- 
tion of 1937, where the great among 
French painters exhibited, America’s 
contribution to the arts was a mi- 
nor photographic exhibit. A year ago 
a group including Baziotes, Bearden, 
Gottlieb, Holty, and Motherwell ex- 
hibited in Paris. Considering that this 
group is but one finger on the hands of 
our variety of styles, the title they 
picked was slightly presumptuous: “An 
Introduction to American Painting’? — 
it was not. However, I am not belittling 
the honest effort made on someone’s 
part to arrange for at least a few of our 
artists to be seen in France. How can 
we come of age as a country with a 
visual arts culture if we do not give the 
world a chance to see what we are doing? 
The test of American art would be in the 
ability of other countries to recognize it 
as such — but they have to see it first. 

But for the generosity of one American 
citizen codperating with museums of the 
New York area, the American building 
would have remained boarded up, and 
there would have been no American 
exhibit at the Venetian Bi-Annual this 
year. Five European countries requested 
that they have the exhibition while it 
was in Europe, but there was no money 
to move it in any direction out of Venice 
except straight back to New York. 

Another noble attempt to enable the 
European artist to see what Americans 
are doing died aborning a few years ago 
when the State Department pictures 
were recalled. Granted that improve- 
ments could have been made in the 
method of setting up and selecting this 
show (backing by the Museum Asso- 
ciation of America, a more diversified 
jury of selection), this was, to date, the 
most serious effort to show on a broad 
scale the creative urges and abilities of 
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American artists. The fact that a few 
congressmen could not see in these 
paintings the reflection of what had 
hung in Aunt Ida’s parlor and thereby 
felt free to condemn them and wield 
their political axes to have them re- 
called shows how far the American art 
public has yet to go. It seems to have 
made no difference to these self-ap- 
pointed critics that when the invitation 
came from Europe, it was stated that 
Europeans wanted to see the various 
styles in which young America was 
painting — not merely those favored by 
congressmen. 

Perhaps I am being a little hard on 
the lawmakers, and certainly when it 
comes to the field of the visual arts, 
everyone feels he has a right to be an art 
critic. People who would not have the 


HERE IS a matter that should 
greatly concern us in our highly 
mechanized gadget era, with its many 
conveniences designed to eliminate work 
formerly done by hand, and that matter 
is: how does the younger generation 
make use of its hands? Do they employ 
them under prevailing conditions to the 
fullest advantage of their daily lives? 
Are they taught to use them intelligently 
and in close codrdination with the dic- 
tates of their minds? I find there are 
grown-ups in professional fields who 
have clever hands; hands that travel 
faster than their minds, and others, 
with good minds but rather unskilled 
hands. There is still another group, a 
comparatively limited one, where the 
mind and hands function in almost per- 
fect unison. When this last group is 
found among musicians, artists, sur- 
geons, craftsmen, then you have the 
true masters in their chosen vocations. 
For example, let us assume that a 
pianist is deprived of his piano for a 
spell. If sufficiently prolonged, this de- 
privation will cause his once dexterous 
hands to stiffen and they will no longer 
respond to his will when practice is again 
resumed. Only by extensive practice 
can he again regain dexterity of his 
once nimble fingers. 
Really to acquire skill with our hands 
to the fullest of our individual capaci- 


temerity to judge a poem, a play, a work 
of music — who at least have the mod- 
esty to say, “I don’t like T. S. Eliot” — 
will state categorically that such and 
such an artist is no good. A little more 
humility on the part of these voluntary 
critics would go far toward a better un- 
derstanding between artist and public. 
Too many people, for instance, think 
they are being taken in. Because they 
cannot comprehend the artist who feels 
that he must express himself in a non- 
literal style, they distrust him. They are 
willing to work to understand Jacques 
Maritain when they read, but every pic- 
ture must be, to them, a primer, to be 
accepted or rejected at a glance. 

What we must not forget is that as a 
painting nation we are still in the cov- 
ered wagon stage. We are pioneers. 
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ties, whether one plans to be a surgeon, 
deft with the scalpel; or a sculptor, 
skilled with the chisel; or should you 
chose to paint, fiddle or what not, to 
master any one of these arts will require 
time, patience, and considerable devo- 
tion to one’s ideals. These are three 
prerequisites to genuine attainment 
without which only dilettantism pre- 
vails. 

In this country we have fortunately 
reached a point where art expression is 
regarded on an equal plane with other 
vocations. As a people we have come to 
recognize the creative side of life through 
the different art media to be of equal 
importance with our well-being in other 
fields of endeavor. Therefore, to those 
of our youth who express a predilection 
for, and who are by nature and instinct 
equipped diligently to pursue art, 
should be given the equal encourage- 
ment and opportunities we extend in 
our communities to other branches of 
learning. 

On the other hand, many teen-agers 
and grown-ups, for diversion, or other 
good purposes, enjoy working in some 
art medium or other. This too, should 
be encouraged, not only for cultural 
reasons, but also because it produces 
more skilled hands. 

And now a word regarding the need 
for art of any kind in our daily lives. 


Yet, though we are less than three hun- 
dred years old, our young artists to-day 
can hold their place with artists from 
countries that have centuries of tradi- 
tion behind them. Our painters are 
working with the vitality and sense of 
experiment that the Impressionists had, 
and before them the Dutch, and before 
them the Italians. It is too soon for any 
American school to evolve. Let us stop 
worrying about it and simply encourage 
the artist to paint to the best of his 
ability. 

The Magazine of Art has done a 
splendid job in trying to find out where 
our critics, teachers, and curators stand. 
A symposium conducted in like manner, 
comprising enlightened and articulate 
laity, might also bring forth interesting 
results. 


Whether we take up music, literature, 
sculpture, painting, or architecture, we 
find they all stem from the one same 
source within us—our urge for ex- 
pression. I believe it to be our sub- 
conscious reactions to life which prompt 
us, as individuals, to give expression to 
such reactions in one or another me- 
dium. In the visual arts, therefore, good 
art can hardly be photographic since it 
is fused through our sub-conscious and 
the result can only be subservient to 
that will. Good art has ardently as- 
similated truths which in turn are. 
utilized in masterly fashion much the 
same as we, from childhood, have as- 
similated the knowledge and use of. 
words in a constructive manner. In 
short, we have assimilated words and 
the knowledge to write with them to a 
point where later we are no longer con- 
scious of the tools, the words employed. 

And just a thought regarding the 
just place of modern expression in our 
arts to-day. This opinion is here given 
with certain reservations. It does not 
exclude a masterly, well-balanced, and 
coérdinated presentation. It concedes, 
rather, that invention is the creative 
force in all art and therefore any con- 
tribution to art is overwhelmingly de- 
sirable provided it is sound, regardless 
whether it can or cannot be supported 
by precedent. The requirements of any 
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: . Robert Bros, born near Paris, 1902. Began his art training in the Atelier Bernard Palissy and, at the early 
Zz age of seventeen, passed the entrance examinations at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts with highest honors. Two 
years later he was exhibiting at the Salon d’Automne and the Salon des Independents. In 1927 Bros was 
awarded first prize in sculpture of the National Society of Beaux-Arts in Paris. Came to the United States 
in 1936. Awarded numerous prizes and has exhibited his work at the Whitney Museum of American Art; 
the Pennsylvania Academy and in the Contemporary Museum at the New York World’s Fair. 
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Bradford Perin, born in Cincinnati, 1888. 
Attended Pomfret School, Connecticut. 
Entered Yale in 1907 and left to study art 
in Vienna, Munich, Paris, and London. 
(Julian Academy in Paris and Slade School 
in London.) Exhibited etchings in the 
Paris Salon, 1910-1911; at the New English 
Art Club, London, 1920. One-man show 
of drawings and etchings in Hartford and 
Baltimore, 1921. Interlude of ten years in 
Pasadena, as importer and manufacturer 
of fine furniture. One-man show of draw- 
ings and paintings at the Charleston Mu- 
seum, 1942-1945. One-man show, 1945, in 
the Baltimore Museum of Art, of paintings 
executed at the Marine Base, Quantico, 
Virginia. The statue of Our Lady of Sor- 
rows was carved in the studios of the Art 
Students League where the artist is now 
working under the GI Bill of Rights, He 
studied direct carving with De Creeft. 
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Our Lady of Sorrows 
Botticino marble 
The crown is of gold-leaf on enameled copper, 


executed by the Otten-Berl studio 


BURLINGAME © 


Angel 


gilt copper 


Sheila Burlingame, born in Lyons, Kansas, 
1903. Studied art at the Arts Students 
League, New York; at the Grande Chau- 
miére, Paris; with Carl Milles at Cran- 
brook, Michigan. Traveled in France, 
Sweden, and Italy. Among her religious 
works are a five-foot stone figure of the 
Blessed Virgin, in Paragould, Arkansas; a 
five-foot rood cross of wood, in O’Fallon, 
Illinois; a large Crucifix in Denver, Colo- 
rado. Mrs Burlingame has exhibited in 
group shows at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts; the Albright Gallery, Buffalo; 
the Saint Louis Art Museum; the Wichita, 
Kansas, Museum; the Kansas City Art 
Museum; the National. Academy, New 
York and others. Member of the National 
Sculpture Society; the Saint Louis Artists 
Guild and the Denver Artists Guild. 
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SAINT THOMAS MORE CHURCH; 
PIETRO BELLUSCHI, ARCHI- 
TECT; THE REVEREND FRANCIS 
J. SCHAEFERS, PASTOR 
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SCHOOL COURTYARD LOOKING 
EAST 


GENERAL VIEW FROM SOUTH- 
WEST SHOWING RECTORY, 
SCHOOL, AND CHURCH SPIRE 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF CHURCH SHOWING MAIN ENTRANCE 


A WELL ORGANIZED PARISH PLAN. THE CHURCH WAS 
BUILT SOME YEARS AGO AND THE SCHOOL AND RECTORY 
ARE RECENT. CEDAR WOOD WAS USED FOR ALL BUILD- 
INGS. THE CHOIR IS LOCATED NEAR THE SANCTUARY, 
BUT IT IS NOT IN “ACTIVE” USE AT PRESENT, ALTHOUGH 
THE CONGREGATION SINGS. THERE IS AN ORGAN NOW 
IN - THE REAR OF THE CHURCH. PERHAPS LATER DEVEL- 
OPMENTS WILL MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR THIS PARISH TO 
HAVE A WELL-TRAINED CHOIR 
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SANCTUARY 


Interior views of Saint Thomas Aquinas Chapel, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. The Reverend James J. 
O'Brien, administrator. Alfred Reinhardt, A.I.A., architect. 


SAINT THOMAS AQUINAS CHAPEL 


Windows executed by Carl Paulson. Stations of the Cross 
by Allan Rehan Crite. Baldachino (aluminum columns) and 
crucifix by Robert Amendola. Candlesticks, tabernacle, and 
lighting fixtures by Rambusch. Altar and pews of white oak 
by L. S. Dettenborn Woodworking Company. All work de- 
signed and executed under the direction of the architect. 


The exterior of this building will be illustrated in a later issue. 
At the present time the statues for the fa gade are not in 
place nor is the landscaping completed, 
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age supply the need, regardless how 
novel. 

Perhaps what we need to-day is less 
aping of the old masters in a sort of 
archaeological fashion and a great deal 
more masterful craftsmanship. I am for 
an expression in art that is of our time. 
This does not necessarily imply a jus- 
tification for a wild and deliberate 
denial of an art heritage or of tradition 
but rather an urge to create and a sub- 


ERE WE to take the artistic 

productions of these twenty cen- 
turies of Christian civilization and 
divide them into sacred and profane, 
so as to discover which is the weightier 
and more numerous, we would see the 
pointer drop sharply to the side of 
sacred art. And the reason seems to be 
that artists always look to the loftiest 
sources of inspiration, and none are 
higher than the manifestations of God 
the Creator in His creatures. The 
Church, on the other hand, has always 
sought the codperation of artists. 

In fact, every form of art serves, in 
its own way, man’s great task of glorify- 
ing the Creator by means of divine 
worship. And this worship is paid, first, 
by the churches themselves, whether 
built in stone, brick, or concrete; sec- 
ondly, by the complementary parts or 
ornamentations: sculpture, paintings, 
mosaics, stained-glass; thirdly, by minor 
arts: gold, silver, bronze, and wrought 
iron; fourthly, by earthen ware and pot- 
tery; fifthly, by fabrics: velvet, damask, 
brocades; last though not least by 
illuminated parchments, or by beauti- 
fully printed missals, which enrich the 
long list of our ritual books. Every kind 
of craft, in the various branches of art, 
from the domes of our churches to the 
illuminations of our missals, contributes 
to the glory of God and to the greater 
perfection of the cult due Him. 


1Et ipse vobis demonstrabit caenaculum 
grande, stratum . . . Mar, xiv. 15. 

2 Monsignor Wilpert, Le pitture delle Cata- 
combe Romane. 2 volumes. Roma, 1903. 

8 Quoted by Grisar, Storia Di Roma. Roma, 


1908, page 145. 


conscious understanding of the past as 
it has been handed down to us through 
our very blood stream. 

Should it, however, be in the cards 
that creative art is to become en- 
shrouded in such extreme vagueness 
wherein the emotional — or perhaps 
charlatanism — is to become unbridled 
and beyond control, I am, for one, pre- 
pared to abdicate the name of creative 
artist and call myself an artisan. 


A Letter from Brazil 
(The Brazilian Society of Christian Art) 
The Right Reverend Joaquim Nasuco 


The Church has always held the arts 
as her own and at her service since the 
days of the apostles. Saint Luke was an 
artist, not only with his pen, but also 
with his brush. This lesson was taught 
us by God Himself, who in the Old 
Testament determined, to the smallest 
detail, the building and ornamentation 
of the Temple, and the making of the 
sacred vestments to be worn by levites 
and pontiffs. And in the New Testament 
our Lord chose for the institution of 
the holy eucharist a large room, well 
decorated.! 

The Christian artists in the first cen- 
turies of our era, living in times of 
violent persecutions, had resort to all 
their powers for the decoration of cor- 
ridors and tombs in the subterranean 
chapels and cemeteries. Monsignor Wil- 
pert, in his lasting works on the paint- 
ings in the catacombs, has brought all 
this back to us.” 

Later in the sixth century, we see the 
titular churches in Rome springing up 
while the beautiful Roman palaces were 
turned into houses of prayer and wor- 
ship. 

Still in the sixth century Byzantine 
art bequeathed to us one of the most 
remarkable sacred monuments of all 
times: Hagia Sophia, built by the Em- 
peror Justinian the Great, and as yet 
unsurpassed. Its sumptuous mosaics, 
clay-covered by the Turks in the fif- 
teenth century, when the basilica was 
transformed into a mosque, are now 
being restored, thanks to the persever- 
ing work of an eminent archaeologist, 
Professor Thomas Whittemore, of Bos- 
ton. 


I sincerely hope and look forward to a 
healthier expression in the arts to re- 
place much of what, to-day, is labeled 
as modern. Many of the people are con- 
fused by what they are being handed 
from certain quarters. What we need 
most is some semblance of direction in 
our arts rather than exhibitionism. The 
solution is, primarily, honest work, pur- 
poseful work, done by dexterous and 
trained hands. 


In the days of Gothic art, everyone, 
rich and poor, gave his contribution, 
either in money or in labor, to help in 
building monuments which took hun- 
dreds of years to erect and which, after 
so many centuries, form an important 
part of the Church’s endowment in the 
old world; Chartres, Cologne, Milan, 
are three outstanding names in a long 
and impressive list. 

In Brazil, especially in the State of 
Minas Gerais, the best stone-cutters and 
wood carvers devoted their whole lives 
to building and decorating what re- 
mains as a precious legacy from our 
ancestors. Marvelous fagades, such as 
that of Saint Francis in San Joan del 
Rei, have retained up to our own times 
all the freshness and charm of bygone 
days. 


"THE WAY the Church has always 
fostered art, giving it such a large part 
in her life, is a strong argument in favor 
of its importance and of the réle it plays 
in the Church of God. It is a natural 
consequence of the institution of the 
divine eucharist and of the public wor- 
ship paid to it, and for which the best 
is not enough. And this is in no way 


~ strange, for Saint Peter himself chose 


for his see the most beautiful archi- 
tectonic city in the world. 

A roman rector, Temistius by name, 
addressing the Emperor Gratian, about 
the year of grace 380, said Rome was a 
sea of such beauty, so above any de- 
scription, that he could not believe 
that those who lived in it should ever 
have had to die. Each house was a city 
in itself, where nothing was wanting.* 
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No wonder, therefore, if, in its long 
course of christianization, the Church 
of Rome has sought and still seeks to 
transform and spiritualize so much 
beauty, by consecrating it to divine 
worship. 

But a man’s life is made of ups and 
downs. Saint Teresa used to say that 
to reach great heights one had to plunge 
to great depths. And she illustrated her 
thought with the example of some birds 
who dive when they want to fly higher. 
The life of the Church of God, alas! 
has not always been a march upward, 
for she has known many a sad day. And 
this also in regard to art and to music, 
so connected with her liturgical life. 
There was a time when profane, not to 
say lustful music was tolerated in her 
sanctuaries. In truth, art is, more than 
anything else, subject to time. And the 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries 
had dark pages, when not only arts but 
music withered. All idea of its func- 
tional and religious object was ap- 
parently forgotten. 

While, on the one hand, the churches 
were overcrowded with images of saints 
and other superfluous effects not in- 
cluded in the rubrics, on the other, the 
altar table became so small that there 
was barely room for a missal, and the 
foot space so narrow that the celebrant 
could hardly genuflect. 

When, on January 1, 1888, the great 
Pontiff Leo xm celebrated the golden 
jubilee of his priesthood, so many 
presents were offered him from all over 
the world that an exposition of the same 
was held. They were, on the whole, 
religious and liturgical gifts, but many 
of them were so overdone, so unfunc- 
tional and so unpractical that they were 
more fit for museums than for the 
liturgy. The word gift, so often synony- 
mous of things useless, was written on 
their tag. And this leads me to remark 
on the many gifts presented to parish 
priests, for which the poor rector has no 
room or use, and which so often do not 
blend with the style of his church, at 
least in Brazil, perhaps not in the 
United States. (Editor: Oh, yes, in- 
deed !) 


BUT ALL this be said in way of in- 
troduction. Now, may I ask, what is the 
real purpose of the Sociedade Brasileira de 
Arte Christian? Its purpose is to put art at 
the service of the Church, and thus to avoid 
inverting the order of things, by put- 
ting the Church at the service of art, 
art dealers, and their agents. 

That the Church needs art for divine 


worship is evident. There is no need 
to look for arguments: history is here 
to prove it. The Church cannot dispense 
with the help of art, as it cannot with 
that of music. It would be doing away 
with Catholic cult, falling into Luther’s 
heresy, and transforming our churches 
into mere meeting houses. Courses in 
sacred art now form an integral part of 
a seminary’s curriculum. (Editor: Not 
everywhere, unfortunately!) In Italy, 
before the last war, the Holy See pro- 
moted the celebration of weeks of sacred 
art for the clergy and appointed a 
pontifical committee of sacred art, un- 
der the direction of Monsignor Cos- 
tantini. 

The Brazilian Society of Christian 
Art has no intention of imposing any- 
thing on anybody, but it does hope to 
contribute, in every possible way, to 
guide and help architects and artists in 
the building and decorating of churches. 
It also hopes to help the clergy and re- 
ligious, men and women, in the building 
or restoration of their own churches so 
that they may stand as they should 
stand. This is no mere arbitrariness, no 
matter of minor importance. There are 
laws of proportions and lines, there are 
laws of art in general, and of sacred art 
in particular, which the Code of canon 
law accepts and wants observed. There 


‘are rubrics also to be observed, and 


there are customs and usages which 
have come down to us and must be re- 
tained. But alas, there has been much 
abuse in building and decorating 
churches, and there are many things 
which have been introduced which the 
best tradition cannot accept. 

Among our artists there are many 
who are able and eager to ornament 
our churches, but their names are un- 
known in the ecclesiastic milieu. As a 
consequence of this, the clergy have to 
avail themselves of the opportunities 
offered them, that is, shop windows and 
advertisements. The result is that mer- 
chants, who know little or nothing 
about art and liturgy, take upon them- 
selves the making of sacred vestments 
for the ministers of the altar and the 
fashioning of chalices and monstrances. 
As a rule, they are of a cheap kind, 
though gaudy in appearance, the better 
to deceive the eyes of the unaware cus- 
tomer. And thus our churches go on 
accumulating all sorts of things which 
offer no guarantee against wear and 
tear besides being unfunctional. 

As the last century ended and the new 
one started, only gothic art was appre- 
ciated. It was considered the Christian 


style, and a gothic revival was looked 
upon as a necessity. And those who held 
this view were learned people, familiar 
with the subject, such as the great Eng- 
lish architect Pugin.® 

But nowadays we cannot build in the 
gothic style, and this chiefly for two 
reasons: first, because our overcrowded 
cities call for roomy churches and, of 
all styles, the gothic is perhaps the one 
with least room for the faithful. Second, 
because we are in the age of concrete 
and all the principles which governed 
the art of building in the time of the 
Goths, as in that of the Romans, have 
been revolutionized. We need no but- 
tresses that buttress nothing. Architec- 
ture, like all applied arts which depend 
on it, is a live thing, and as such subject 
to change. It has always been so. It is 
therefore useless to try to force it defin- 
itively into this or that period. 


AMONG the many errors of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
as also of our own, in the matter of 
church building and ornamentation, I 
shall stress a few which need to be ur- 
gently corrected. 

(1) The desire simply to imitate what 
our forefathers did. At the beginning of 
this century we tried to imitate the 
gothic. I purposely say imitate because 
what has been done is not, and cannot 
be, gothic. Imitation, in architecture, 
is usually a synonym for something 
pretentious. Our society will endeavor 
in every way to combat what does not 
express sincerity and truth. 

(2) The loss of a functional notion in 
relation to the objects of cult, and the 
decoration of churches. Thus a sacred 
vestment becomes a mere ornament, 
a decorative piece. A surplice is re- 
duced to a yard and a half of net or 
curtain lace.’ The holy table, on which 
we celebrate the august mysteries of 
our Faith, and which is anointed with 


4 Fubilé d’or sacerdotal de S.S. le Pape Leon XIII, 
Journal illustré publié par la Commission de l Expo- 
sition. In Folio. Rome, 1887-88. 

® Augustus Welby Pugin (1812-1852) was 
notable in every sense. His latest biography is 
by Trappes-Lomax, Sheed and Ward, 1933. 
See also Lrrurcicat Arts, volume two, number 
three, 1933. 

*The very short, tight-fitting garment, of 
machine-made embroidered net (which cannot 
even be called lace), sold retail and wholesale 
in Barclay Street, and shipped to different parts 
of the world with the label Made in the U.S.A., 
should by no means be called a surplice. It is 
unworthy of the sanctuary and its ministers and 
against sound liturgical sense and tradition. 
Will the day come when such an objectionable 
garment shall finally be forbidden in our sanc- 
tuaries Cultus gravitatem minuant! 
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hallowed chrism, becomes a mere 
pedestal for a so-called monumental 
altar, which seems like a display of 
colorful samples of marbles, to support 
any number of statues, angels, candle- 
sticks, and vases. The order is inverted 
and the principal becomes an accessory, 
the holy table disappearing under the 


’ The circular letter dates back to 1932. See 
Il Monitore Ecclesiastico, Roma, 1932, volume 44, 
page 198. 


8“For goodness sake, respect the architec- - 


tural lines of our churches and the harmony of 
their design: do not ruin their beauty with your 
red rage (stracci rossi). This remonstrance I 
have often heard repeated by Pius x in relation 
to the excessive use of cheap draperies and 
flimsy hangings, frequently conspicuous in 
churches and chapels even in Rome. As Pope 
Pius x’s beatification is well under way, his 
words carry a great weight. Memories of Pope 
Pius X, by Cardinal Merry del Val. London: 
B. O. W. 1939. Chapter IX: “Pius x and the 
Arts.” 

®Liturgists all over the world hailed with 
great satisfaction Pope Pius xu’s encyclical on 
the Sacred Liturgy, published on November 20, 
1947. It was a formal approval of the liturgical 
movement, which has now been shown the 
steps it has to follow. 

Many liturgists however seem somewhat at a 
loss about what the Holy Father says as regards 
altars: is ex recto aberrat ttinere, qui priscam altari, 
velit mensae formam restituere. What does the Pope 
mean? Dom Philippe Oppenheim, O.S.B., pro- 
fessor of liturgy at Saint Anselm in Rome, and 
Consultor to the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
has written to the Benedictines in Rio saying 
that the Holy Father was informed that, some- 
where (in Germany?) people went as far as 
putting a table in the middle of a living room 
and, even without an altar stone, saying mass 
and, after mass, at the same table, having 
breakfast together. Just what Saint Paul so 
violently reprehended the Corinthians for 
doing. In many other places, even in Brazil, 
schools and convents used a simple table, 
placed in front of the pews, so as to have the 
mass coram populo and thus putting into prac- 
tice the circumstantes of the canon of the mass. 
The Holy Father condemns such and other 
abuses which went beyond all limits. A conse- 
crated table is necessary, and the altar must be 
in the sanctuary. The separation between the 
clergy in the choir or sanctuary in choral attire 
and the laity is obligatory. 

There are also those who are, in principle, 
against any kind of retables or triptychs back 
of the altar, truly an exaggeration. Had the 
Holy Father in mind the condemnation of table 
altars such as the one recently installed in Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral, he would first have had to 
condemn the major altars of his own papal 
basilicas. The rite of consecrating an altar in 
the Roman Pontifical would also have to be 
condemned, 

In cathedrals and major churches the simple 
table altar covered with its ciborium is still the 
ideal altar and the one most in accordance 
not only with the best Roman tradition, but 
with the official liturgical books of the Church 
—the Missal, the Pontifical and the Caere- 
moniale Episcoporum. 

10 Pylchra dicuntur quae visa placent. Summa 
theologica, 1.9.4. ad 4. 


weight of its monumental supports. 
These are a few examples among many 
others. 

(3) These initial errors lead to a third 
one, which is related to the first two: an 
excess of unnecessary and superfluous 
things. Sometimes the altar is so full 
that the poor celebrant, instead of heed- 
ing to the prayers he is about to say, 
has to be careful not to overturn flower 
vases and candlesticks, and even so he 
may not succeed. I once asked the su- 
perior of a religious community why, 
for a change, he did not make a display 
of vases and candlesticks on week-days, 
when there is only one priest in the 
sanctuary, instead of feast-days, when 
there are several priests and servers. 


CARDINAL MARCHETI-SAL- 
VAGGIANI, the eminent Cardinal 
Vicar, published in 1932, as a result of 
his apostolic visit to Rome, a circular 
letter ordering that all votive candle 
supports, and all artificial flowers of 
any kind, be abolished, on the ground 
that they transformed many an old 
church in Rome, solemn in its archi- 
tectonic lines, into an exhibition of bad 
taste, unworthy of the gravity of divine 
worship.” The same Cardinal had, 
previously, forbidden all electric lights 
of showy aspect, as well as an exag- 
gerated number of statues and images, 
and other unnecessary things. 

Stressing this point of view, Cardinal 
Merry del Val, in his personal memoirs 
of Pope Pius x, whose faithful compan- 
ion he was for so many years, says that 
the holy pontiff more than once blamed 
those who, by using superfluous decora- 
tion, often of a cheap kind, completely 
spoiled the architectural lines of the 
Roman churches.’ 

We should remember that the only 
aim of our newly born society is to put 
each thing in its right place. It is not, 
to quote an example, and cannot be, 
in principle, against retables and trip- 
tychs. What does matter is that the 
retable should not deprive the altar 
table of its primary function, nor adopt 
exaggerated proportions, such as those 
introduced in the renaissance and 
baroque periods. 

His Holiness Pius xm in one of the 
passages of his remarkable letter Media- 
tor Dei, shows great concern in that the 
churches built to replace those destroyed 
during the last war be worthy of their 
divine mission. At the same time, while 
condemning the iconoclasts, Pius xu 
disapproves strongly the unjustified mul- 
tiplication of saints, statues, and effigies, 


which fill up so many of our churches. 
Some people, says the Holy Father, 
speaking of the zeal for God’s house, 
forget what is essential and invent all 
sorts of unnecessary things, thus bring- 
ing ridicule upon religion and doing 
away with the gravity of the cult: 
Religionem in deridiculum vertant, ejusque 
cultus gravitatem minuant.® 

Nothing is more difficult to teach 
than good taste and sobriety. How many 
churches, architecturally beautiful, are 
completely spoiled by accessories that 
find their way into them in the name of 
devotion or ornamentation ! 

Our society hopes, among other 
things, to foster, in every way possible, 
good taste in the decoration of our 
churches, and this chiefly by simplicity, 
sister of beauty and truth. 

The artist, who wishes to decorate 
our churches, be it by way of sculpture, 
pictures, mosaics, or stained-glass win- 
dows should always have in mind an 
architectonic finality; that such and 
such an ornamental piece should com- 
plete and decorate the architect’s mas- 
ter lines. Were this not so, the ornamen- 
tal part, instead of completing and 
decorating the church, would break its 
lines, mar its space, sever its propor- 
tions, in evident prejudice of the whole. 

But the artist should also have in 
mind the more direct or immediate 
purpose of his pictures or sculptures, 
and this purpose is twofold. The Church 
wishes, with his help, to instruct the 
faithful who pray in the temple, and, © 
at the same time, to help them in their 
prayer and to rouse them to their faith. 

One of the gravest duties of the 
Church of Christ is to teach the faithful 
and to lift up their hearts to God, and 
she thinks that one of the best ways of 
doing this is by art, for, according to 
the basic principle of the Artistotelian- 
Thomist philosophy, all our knowledge 
springs from the senses. The artists who 
decorated the Roman catacombs had 
this always in mind. But if it is true that 
our knowledge springs from our senses, 
it does not end there. It transforms it- 
self, or rather, it is intellectualized by 
reason and supernaturalized by grace. 
The true Christian artist can be of 
great help in the difficult task of in- 
structing the faithful and helping them 
in their prayer, which is the lifting up 
of their minds and hearts to God. 

According to Saint Thomas, a thing 
of beauty is that which gives pleasure 
to the eye.!° But it is not enough that it 
should please the eye. A thing of beauty 
must also give pleasure to the intellect. 
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A Christian artist, or he who decorates 
a Christian church, should want to be 
understood by the faithful who frequent 
it. Now, a Greek or Hebrew inscription, 
although beautiful in itself, is out of 
reach of the common mortal. This is the 
reason why we do not want any orna- 
mentation, be it painting or sculpture, 
which cannot be easily understood by 
all who enter our churches. 

And art, to be understood, must be 
true and sincere. Many modern artists 
combat some old ones, because, accord- 
ing to them, they were not sincere; they 
tried to imitate nature, and as they 
were not able to equal it, they never 
went beyond an imitation or a servile 
copy of nature. Maurice Denis, wish- 
ing to free himself from this bondage, 
adopted the so-called modern art." But 
if the artist cannot equal nature, still 
less can he surpass it. If he does not 
want to be servile in relation to nature, 
he should, at least, not wage war against 
it. 
Art at the service of the Church will, 
therefore, have to be architecturally 
correct, functionally liturgical, peda- 
gogically orthodox, objectively sacred. 
This does not mean that all the saints 
will be in ecstacy. Saint Paul may very 
well be preaching and Saint Jerome, 
perhaps, debating. 

One of the most eminent critics of the 
end of the last century, Ruskin, crit- 
icized the artists who forgot the cardinal 
virtue of temperance.” For art at the 
service of the Church, this is a basic 
point. Without temperance there can 
be neither unity nor beauty. 

Art, in some countries, especially in 
Holland and in Belgium, is steadily 
endeavouring to return to things more 
simple, more functional, and for this 
very reason, more true, more instruc- 
tive, and, therefore more sacred. And I 
must add that it has in great part 
succeeded. 


IF SO far we have only offered destruc- 
tive criticism, it is only just that we 
should finish by something constructive. 

Beauty is a divine attribute, which 
reflects itself in God’s creatures. And 
beauty, in the happy expression of Saint 
Augustin, results from unity: Omnis 
pulchritudinis forma unitas est.1* But unity 
which springs from variety. The laws 
of sacred art call for perfect unity in 
each church. Unity results from perfect 
lines and space, with fine perspectives 
to rest and delight the eye. 

And it cannot be said that such a 
program of simplicity and unity is an 


expensive one. It is, on the contrary, 
economical and lasting. How often, in a 
vain attempt to build monumental 
things, great sums are lavished on 
superfluities, which, far from improving 
a church, only mar its lines and its 
harmony. Functional churches, well 
built and well designed, decorated in 
obedience to the laws of the Church, 
where the solemn functions of divine 
worship may be held in due order, while 
fostering piety and devotion, contribute 
much more than one imagines to the 
greater glory of God. 

The Brazilian Society of Christian 
Art (S.B.A.C.), full of faith and en- 
thusiasm, is eager to help the clergy and 
religious, men and women, artists and 
architects, to reach this lofty ideal. It 
hopes to be able to put artists of the 
several applied arts in touch with those 
whom they may help and who in turn 
may help them. 

The Holy Father, Pius xu, gloriously 
reigning, stated recently that only by 
dignifying labor can one diminish the 
strife between employees and employ- 
ers.14 To build and ornament the tem- 
ples of the Lord we need labor under its 
many forms, from the stone-cutter with 
his chisel, to the sculptor with his mallet, 
and the silversmith with his hammer. 
In the divine plan, God determined 
to furnish man with raw material in 
order that, with his skill, he might 
manipulate it and dignify it, and, at the 
same time surpass it: materiam exsuperat 
opus.3§ 

To say that art should place itself at 
the service of the Church is to say that 
Church and beauty go hand in hand, 
beauty in all its various manifestations, 
and that while she exalts the work of 
the artist, she always tries to give her 
very best to the supreme Artisan. 

Let us, therefore, with King Solomon, 
praise our forefathers who, rich in vir- 
tue, also liked to study beauty in its 
manifold aspects: pulchritudinis studium 
habentes,® and who left us a precious 
legacy, which must be kept and devel- 
oped according to the needs and possi- 
bilities of the times in which we live, so 
that in everything God be glorified: 
ut in omnibus honorificetur Deus! 


Recent Publications 


THE MASS OF THE FUTURE. By 
The Reverend Gerald Ellard, SF. Mil- 
waukee: the Bruce Publishing Company. 
$4.00. 


While the essence of the mass never 
changes, still its primitive ritual has 
ever opened the door to innovation and 
constant development. This concession 
to the law of change has been made 
necessary by the distinctive needs of 
various periods, to the consequent ad- 
vantage of the Catholic people. Thus, 
the mass of the Roman rite, as we have 
it to-day, has had an interesting history 
of rubrical evolution. 

In The Mass of the Future Father El- 
lard surmises those trends and changes 
in the field of liturgical worship which 
might become the particular contribu- 
tion and boast of our own atomic era. 
The author charts his course in the di- 
rection of the coming mass. In his fore- 
cast he visualizes the future priest using 
an official, bi-lingual missal, enjoying 
habitual concelebration, welcoming and 
experiencing a more active participa- 
tion by the laity, especially at afternoon 
and evening mass, witnessing the res- 
toration of the ancient offertory proces- 
sion and being as thoroughly at ease 
praying the collect of a “‘“Mass for Mine 
Workers” as of a ‘“‘Mass for Many 
Martyrs.” This liturgical excursion into 
a new age is not done haphazardly, but 
follows upon a most readable, enlighten- 
ing, and well-documented discussion of 
the mass of the past as well as a critique 
of our present day mass. 

There is evidence here that this book 
necessitated much research and pains- 
taking labor. Furthermore, the recent 
publication of the encyclical on the 
sacred liturgy, Mediator Dei, I under- 
stand, gave no little concern to both 
author and publishers of The Mass of the 
Future, which had already, at the time, 
reached the galley stage of production. 
As a means of remedying this situation, 
the preface was partially revised and a 
summation of Mediator Dei was substi- 
tuted for a deleted chapter. But these 
changes do not completely protect the 
present work from adverse criticism, 
especially with regard to the third por- 
tion of the book. Probably if this section 
had been thoroughly revised to har- 
mambancmctsicntammtsmonn ee, rb eos 


Maurice Denis (1943) Nouvelles Théories. 
Paris, 1922. page 96. 

u “The safeguard of highest beauty, in all 
visible work, is exactly that which is also the 
safeguard of conduct in the soul.” Temperance. 
Ruskin, Stones of Venice. 

13 Epist. 18 ad Caelestinum. 

“His Holiness Pope Pius xu in a letter to 
Charles Flory, President of the Semaines Sociales 


de France, dated July 16, 1947. Amoroso Lima- 


called it La Primauté du travail. 

16 Motto of Dom Martin, O.S.B., outstanding 
artist of Mont-César, Louvain. 

16 Eccle, xliv. 1-6. 
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monize more pronouncedly with the 
whole tenor of the Pope’s recommenda- 
tions in Mediator Dei, there would be no 
apparent discordance, at times, between 

the author’s enthusiastic desire for cer- 
tain changes and modifications of the 
mass liturgy on the one hand, and the 
papal reserve and strong regard for 
present regulation on the other hand. 
The revised preface of Cardinal Mc- 
Guigan, which has been attached to the 
book, alludes to this discrepancy: ‘“‘Since 
the Papal Encyclical, ‘On The Sacred 
Liturgy’ (Mediator Dei) has appeared 
after the preceding endorsement was 
written, it is proper to assume an atti- 
tude of completest deference to every 
papal proposal it embodies. Thus, it is 
perhaps not now as legitimate as for- 
merly to advocate some of the sugges- 
tions this volume proposes. Until the 
Holy See is pleased to give further clari- 
fication to these topics, my own judg- 
ment is reserved.” 

Then, too, the literary device of fore- 
casting desired changes, as though these 
had already taken place with authoriza- 
tion, serves no little confusion and causes 
something like a mental jolt after a 
reader has perused pages of actual 
quotations and documented references. 

It is sincerely hoped that Father El- 
lard will find the time and patience 
again to reassemble and more critically 
evaluate the data now incorporated in 
the third section of this book and publish 
the revision as a distinct work. A few 
suggestions might be of value. First of 
all, why not have the proposed revision 

_rely more strongly upon the whole spirit 
of Mediator Dei? Secondly, evaluate all 
liturgical desiderata in the light of existing 
legislation found in canon law (for ex- 
ample, Canons 818 and 819), in the de- 
crees of the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites, etc. Finally, preserve the neces- 
sary distinctions between what is of 
legislation, what is merely tolerated, 
what is purely local and possibly of a 
transient nature, what is actual, and 
what is merely desirable, artistically or 
otherwise; all proposals, of course, sub- 

ject to the authority of the Holy See. 
NorsBertT HERMAN, C.P. 
Saint Michael’s Novitiate, 

Union City, New Jersey. 


CHURCHES: Their Plan and Furnishing. 
By Peter F. Anson. Milwaukee: Bruce Publish- 
ing Company. $6.50. 

In his new book on churches, Peter 
Anson gives us the result of years of 
critical study in this field. With a deft 
pen he clearly delineates, both by word 


and illustration, the various parts and 
furnishings of a church, and the result 
is a book which will be of help to priests, 
seminarians, and architects. 

As clearly announced in the foreword, 
the main object of the book is to provide 
in a convenient and compact form the 
clear and definite rules which have been 
drawn up in the course of the centuries 
governing the house of God and its fur- 
nishings. 

No one realizes better than a person 
who has spent years in the study of 
Church laws that in some cases, the 
mind of the Church is not clear. Take 
for example the question of the form 
of vestments. Since the appearance of 
Decree 4398 of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites on December 9, 1925, 
which merely affirmed the former de- 
cree or circular letter of August 21, 1863, 
learned and fervent men have disputed 
pro and con, the question of the so-called 
“gothic” vestments and have not ar- 
rived at a satisfactory solution. Or, the 
question of the table altar, seemingly 
condemned by the present Holy Father 
in his encyclical on the sacred liturgy. 
In these and many similar cases, where 
men whose integrity cannot be doubted 
dispute the exact meaning of a law, it is 
quite evident that the terms in which it 
is expressed are not clear. With one 
word the Church could settle these dis- 
putes, but when a controversy wages for 
years and the word of settlement is not 
forthcoming, we must presume that the 
question is one which can be freely de- 
bated. Now if an author takes one or 
the other side of any controversial point, 
no tolerant theologian or liturgist will 
complain. But when an author reads 
into a law a statement which is not 
there, or cites a decree to bolster an 
opinion when the decree referred to 
does not contain such a proposition, 
then, in the interest of truth, one who is 
conversant with the law must point out 
the errors. 

This reviewer does not wish to ac- 
cuse the author of intellectual dishon- 
esty, for in the instances to be cited it 
might well happen that he consulted 
secondary sources and accepted er- 
roneous statements which are, alas, all 
too frequently printed and accepted as 
gospel truth. Lest such errors be propo- 
gated and acted upon, it is of paramount 
importance to point them out to readers 
of this volume. Speaking of the se- 
pulchre for the relics of an altar on page 
2, the author makes the following state- 
ment: “The cavity or lid covering of the 
sepulchre must be of one single stone of 


the same material as the mensa if the se- 
pulchre is in the altar slab itself. Other- 
wise it may be of any stone.” (Italics 
mine.) And he quotes as his authority, 
Decree 3567 ad 1 of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites. Now in this decree it was 
asked ‘“‘whether the cover of the sepul- 
chre can be of any kind of stone, or must 
it be of marble?” And the official answer 
given was that it might be of any kind of 
stone, as long as it is natural (not ar- 
tificial) stone. Thus, the lid of the relic 
sepulchre does not have to be of the 
same material as the mensa, for a granite 
mensa could have a marble sepulchre 
cover and vice versa. On page 76 we 
read: “‘For the valid consecration of a 
fixed altar it is necessary to insert the 
authenticated relics of two canonized 
martyrs, even if nameless.” In the very 
next sentence, he partially retracts the 
preceding statement by saying: ‘The 
consecration will be valid if one of the 
two saints is a martyr.” (Italics mine.) 
In the footnote, as his authority for the 
first statement, the author mentions 
Decree 542 of the S.R.C., which says 
nothing of having the relics of two 
canonized martyrs in an altar, but 
merely that authenticated relics, even 
though nameless, may be used in altars. 
As his authority for the second state- 
ment, the author cites in the footnote, 
two decrees of the S.R.C. namely, 1906 
and 4180. The first decree mentioned, 
1906, might be a typographical error, 
for the decree says nothing about altars 
or relics. The second, 4180 ad 3, ex- 
plicitly states that the relics of only 
one martyr, ‘‘unius solummodo martyris,” 
is sufficient for the valid consecration of 
a fixed or portable altar. It is not neces- 
sary, then,-to have the relics of two 
martyrs, or even two saints one of whom 
is a martyr. 

On page 79 the author states: “It has 
been ordered that the footpace should 
be made of wood, but this rule is not 
generally observed except in Italy.” 
The footnote gives Decree 3576 ad 1 as 
his authority. The exact wording of the 
decree is: ““Can a bishop command that 
an altar which is approached by two or 
more steps be also supplied with a 
wooden footpace or at least covered 
with a rug, especially on the more 
solemn days?” And the answer is in the 
affirmative. According to the decree, 
then, a bishop can command that a 
wooden footpace or a rug be used before 
an altar, but this is a far cry from “‘it has 
been ordered that the footpace should 
be made of wood.” 

Those who possess a wooden taber- 
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nacle are liable to run for the paint 
brush when they read on page 93: 
“‘Wooden tabernacles should be gilded 
on the outside” and find that Decree 
3697 ad 13 is the authority mentioned. 
They will put down the paint brush 
with a sigh of relief on finding that the 
decree reads: “‘Whether the exterior of 
the tabernacle can be of bare wood un- 
skillfully painted; or rather, should it not 
be gilded and more splendidly painted 
than the other parts of the altar?” The 
reply does not state that the wooden 
tabernacle has to be gilded, but merely 
says: “The Capuchins can retain a 
wooden tabernacle skillfully decorated.” 
On the same page, the author gives 
four decrees of the S.R.C. to prove that 
the tabernacle has to be “completely 
covered with a tent-shaped veil,” but 
none of the decrees cited expressly men- 
tions this. His reference to the Ritual in 
the same footnote should read: ‘Tit. 
4,’ not, “Tom. 4.” His argument for 
the tabernacle veil from the Ritual and 
various other decrees is sound and 
proves its necessity. But this reviewer 
believes that the argument from the 
words of the law itself could be much 
stronger. To quote: “The Latin word 
used in the Roman Ritual is conopaeum — 
literally, a mosquito net. It indicates 
what kind of veil is intended.” If we ac- 
cept this literally, many more taber- 
nacles will be covered with lace or net, 
which is hardly what the Church in- 
tends. A stronger argument might be 
from the word opertum, which means, 
“to cover with a garment,” “‘to con- 
ceal.”” With no irreverence intended, 
but merely arguing from the meaning 
of the word used, a tabernacle which is 
not completely enveloped in a white or 
colored veil is no more ‘“‘covered”’ than 
a South Sea islander, clothed only in 
loincloth, transparent skirt or a wisp 
of lace ! The whole question of the taber- 
nacle and its veil has been admirably 
treated in LiturcicAL Arts, Volume 
12, number 4, page 87. 

Reading Decree 4136 ad 2 fails to re- 
veal how the author can quote it in sup- 
port of his statement on page 106: ““The 
crucifix may be suspended over the altar 
between the candlesticks,” for the re- 
sponse does not mention a suspended 
crucifix but merely says: “The cross 
should be placed between the candle- 
sticks, never before the door of the 
tabernacle. It may also be placed on the 
tabernacle, but not in the throne where 
the Blessed Sacrament is exposed.” 
Concerning the gradated candlesticks 
prescribed by the Bishop’s Ceremonial, 


the author says on page 110: “The 
Sacred Congregation of Rites has de- 
clared that this rule need not be ob- 
served. . . . None of the Roman ba- 
silicas observes this obsolete rule.” One 
must guard against the illusion that 
every decree of the S.R.C. is a general 
decree and to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately. Just as Decree 3456 which grants 
to the ordinary of the Guineas the 
faculty of dispensing with the tabernacle 
veil in a particular case must not be 
interpreted as a blanket dispensation, so 
neither can Decree 3035 ad 7 granting 
permission to dispense with gradated 
candlesticks in a particular case be uni- 
versally applied. The very wording of 
the answer to Decree 3035 ad 7 indi- 
cates that the law has not been abro- 
gated, for it says: ‘“The reason alleged 
excuses from the observance of the pre- 
scription of the Ceremonial.” For a 
more complete treatment of this and al- 
lied questions, see the Homiletic and Pas- 
toral Review for April, 1947, p- 547 sqq- 
Regarding the practice at Rome, this 
reviewer has both seen and possesses a 
photograph of the present Holy Father 
celebrating at the high altar in Saint 
Peter’s, and the altar is furnished with 
gradated candlesticks. 

The best reason the author has to of- 
fer for the continued use of the com- 
munion cloth is: “No definite instruc- 
tions having been issued to the contrary, 
it seems reasonable to continue to use 
the communion cloth as formerly, at 
least to cover the rails.”’ Yet, in the In- 
struction of 1929 (A.A.S. 21, 631) it ex- 
pressly states that both the paten and 
the communion cloth are to be used: 
“In distributing Holy Communion to 
the faithful, zn addition to the white linen 
cloth ...a paten should be used.” 

From his treatment of flowers, one 
gathers that the author does not like to 
see them on an altar. On page 125, 
after quoting the Bishop’s Ceremonial 
which permits vases of flowers on the 
altar, the author quotes the Missal say- 
ing that nothing is to be put on the altar 
which does not pertain to the sacrifice 
of the mass or to the ornamentation of 
the altar. He then makes the incon- 
gruous statement: “‘Flowers cannot be 
included in this category.” We might 
logically ask: if the Church does not 
permit anything on the altar which 
does not pertain to the sacrifice of the 
mass or the ornamentation of the altar, 
yet permits flowers to be used which 
certainly do not pertain to the sacrifice 
of the mass, for what purpose other 
than ornamentation does the Church 


permit them? On the same page, the 
author gives us another glimpse of his 
personal preference by saying: ‘““They 
(flowers) should stand before or round 
the altar —not on it.” The Church 
in her official books permits flowers on 
the altar, but the author does not! 
The argument: “in Roman basilicas 
there are no flowers on the altar”’ is of 
no weight whatsoever, since in the Ro- 
man basilicas the celebrant faces the 
people, and were the altar banked with 
flowers, he would not be seen by the 
faithful. For a treatment of flowers 
which conforms to Church legislation, 
see LirurGIcAL ARTs, Volume 13, num- 
ber 1, page 14. 

While this list of errors and misinter- 
pretations is not complete, lest the re- 
view pass all reasonable bounds, it is 
necessary to draw it to a close. From the 
references in this review it will be clear 
that had LirurcicaL Arts, which is 
mentioned in the bibliography, been 
studied with care, a more accurate 
volume would have been produced. It 
is hoped that if the book has another 
edition, it will be carefully re-edited. 

RonaALp Murray, C.P., S.T.D., 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

As a businessman with only an 
academic interest in art I want to tell 
you that LirurcicaL Arts is always a 
source of great pleasure to me because 
you are promoting, in a distinguished 
way, the arts of the Church, and pre- 
senting them as the art of the times in 
which we live. 

By encouraging artists and keeping 
the standards high, perhaps some of 
the fervor of the past may be attained. 
Certainly, discrimination will result. 

You are doing a great work. The 
February issue was fine and does great 
credit to whoever was concerned in it. 

Yours truly, 
CHarRLEs J. McManus 


Saint Alphonsus Seminary, 
Woodstock, Ontario 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

I have often admired the way in 
which Liruraicat Arts has been able to 
give assistance to pastors faced with a 
building and decorating problem. My 
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problem is small, but it does concern 
good art and is rather pressing. 
-I have just learned of the possibility 
of my ordination to the priesthood in 
' June. I had always hoped to have ordi- 
nation souvenirs that would be exam- 
ples of good craftsmanship, small but 
effective auxiliaries in the great restora- 
tion of all things in Christ. 

If you can give me any advice or 
information which will be of assistance 
in the short time I have it will be grate- 
fully received and of immediate service. 

LirurcicAL ARTs is not only an 
inspiration but an education. I am still 
learning from back numbers published 
when I was only a tot in parochial 
school. You have shown us what can 
be done. We must have courage and 
vision to do it. 

Yours truly, 
Epwarp KENNEDY, C.S.S.R. 
Kokomo, Indiana 


To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The February issue arrived in the 
mail this morning. As usual, it was a 
pleasure, here in this artistic desert, to 
have an oasis, even if packaged, to 
gain some refreshment from. Please 
God, the day may come very soon 
when more people may think about 
the objects which are supposed to foster 
a devotion to things Catholic; they may 
soon find themselves turning, yes, even 
to LirurcicaL ArTs to see what some 
of the answers may be. 

To the point: on the very last page, 
in the very last corner, there’s a little 
advertisement about back issues. I 
would like very much to take you up 
on that ad. I would like to have a good 
stack of your back issues. First of all, for 
myself; so that when the bleakness 
causes a throbbing in my head, I can 
spread copies of LirurcicaL Arts all 
over the desk and table, even the floor, 
and ease the pain by a preview into the 
“some day” ahead. And, secondly, not 
least of all, for those who are not only 
open to such things but who are actually 
— and the number is surprisingly great 
— hungry for such things. These back 
issues will give me the means to show 
them in concrete form the answers to 
some of the problems which are so 
simple when simply talked about. 

Thanks so much for your kindness to 
me. I know that newly-ordained priests, 
especially assistants, aren’t able to be 
of much material help. But I do assure 
you of my continued spiritual support. 
And perhaps, some day, even Kokomo 


(which, if you have read Father Keller’s 
book, you know as the place where 
everything is supposed to be all right) 
may have a Catholic artist or two! 
Yours truly, 
RIcHARD J. ARTHUR 


New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity to give 
you a few thoughts concerning the 
statue project sponsored by the Society. 
Perhaps the few priests and brothers 
with whom I discussed this project will 
not represent a true cross section of 
clerical opinion, but it will afford one 
angle. And the same can be said for the 
point of view of the artists. 

One sculptor told me that he thought 
the exhibition was one of the most in- 
teresting he ever saw. Another said it 
was an admirable effort but that there 
were few successful pieces. When you 
think of it, that last statement isn’t so 
bad. More than one piece was successful 
and that is something. Roger Fry once 
stated that there was only one really 
moving piece of public sculpture in all 
of London. So much for the artists 
themselves. 

A number of priests of my acquaint- 
ance chose Henry Kreis’s Saint Eliza- 
beth of Hungary as their favorite. I 
myself thought it one of the most suc- 
cessful in fulfilling the two requirements 
which Father LaFarge proposed to the 
participants. A certain magazine re- 
marked that the project brought forth 
statues scarcely more successful than the 
Barclay Street product and one priest 
said to me that Saint Elizabeth was 
just that. But I do not agree. I feel that 
a sculptor would discern a far superior 
handling of structure and surface in 
this statue. I refer especially to the 
larger model. 

More than one priest have shown 
partiality for Henry Rox’s Saint Joan 
of Arc. It has the character of the youth- 
ful Maiden while treating her with 
quiet dignity, and it is good sculpture. 
Few seemed to like Héléne Sardeau’s 
Saint Joan. A religious priest whose 
work bears intimately upon the cult 
of Saint Joseph came to see Kratina’s 
statue with special interest. But he was 
disappointed and he could not conceive 
how such a representation could be 
visualized as one of meek and humble 
carpenter. Another liked the statue but 
wished the Infant had been better. A 
sculptor, by the way, said that this 
Infant was poorly related to the rest of 


the composition: bad organization of 
design. 

To me, as a sculptor, the Mestrovic 
pieces were among the most masterly 
in the show. But priests whom I know 
seemed puzzled before them. They 
questioned the “awkward” look of the 
Crucified, the stiffness, the long neck, 
the peculiar headdress of the Madonna. 
I tried to explain to one priest that the 
headdress was a typical part of the 
Croatian costume and that the other 
elements in the composition contributed 
to a feeling of majesty and dignity. 
Another priest remarked that he liked 
his saints to be friendly and approacha- 
ble when one went before them to 
make a plea, and that this Madonna 
was too aloof for that. You can’t please 
everybody ! 

One clergyman of some rank in his 
religious congregation spent some time 
in the gallery discussing the work with 
an artist or two. One of them, I believe, 
was Amateis. This clergyman was 
struck by the artist’s preoccupation 
with material, with a certain reverence 
for sculptural surfaces, for the craft 
element of the work, but with a certain 
resultant neglect of subject matter and 
of the qualities the priest thought it 
should have. 

Many priests, of course, look almost 
entirely to the subject matter for their 
satisfaction — to the face, its expres- 
sion, the character of the person por- 
trayed, the story it seems to tell. Many 
of them want to find in their statues 
what the illustrators for the Saturday 
Evening Post would find in a short story. 
If the artist tends to accentuate the 
formal plastic element in his sculpture, 
the priest tends to accentuate the story. 

If sculptors will deepen their under- 
standing of the character of Christ and 
His saints, as history and tradition de- 
pict them; and if our good priests and 
religious will intensify their interest in 
the aesthetic problems and principles 
of good sculpture, the result will surely 
be gratifying. Priests and artists would 
“meet minds” more easily. They would 
be brought together more frequently 
by new bonds of understanding and 
agreement and accord. And in the 
coming years the good efforts of your 
Liturgical Arts Society toward a better 
religious art would meet with more and 
more success. 

In conclusion I can say that many 
members of the clergy evidence great 
interest in such projects as this one and 
really want help in improving the qual- 
ity of the art in our churches. They 
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show a willingness to use well your 
efforts. They are more than humble in 
acknowledging their poor judgments — 
as they call them — on the subject of 
art. They are cautious, though, and do 
not want to place in churches statues 
which might disturb the serenity, the 
fervor of their flock. Someone told 
Henry Kreis that religious statuary 
may and should have fire but it must 
be a quiet, whispered fire. 

Truly yours, 

Antuony Lauck, C.S.C. 


Omaha, Nebraska 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ArTs. 
Dear Sir: 

The article and illustrations of the 
statues which appeared in the February 
issue of LirurRGICAL Arts have been seen 
and discussed with many of my friends 
who are art lovers. Most of them, how- 
ever, do not have extensive education 
in art matters. Several of them have 
asked how anyone can consider that 
these statues are attractive, let alone 
appropriate, for the purpose for which 
they were made. 

Not being an artist, I have, never- 
theless, tried to explain the matter in 
my own way. I have recently become 
interested in erecting stained glass 
memorial windows and a memorial 
cross to my late wife and have, there- 
fore, made efforts to find good articles 
and to study the problems involved, 
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AS SEEN FROM A DISTANCE 


with the hope that what I am having 
executed may have true value and a 
strong spiritual appeal. 

Having in mind Viollet-le-Duc’s arti- 
cle on stained glass in his Dictionnaire 
Raisonné de Varchitecture frangaise du XI 
au XVI siécle, I called the attention of 
those of my friends who had questioned 
the good taste and artistic values of the 
illustrations of the statues in the Feb- 
ruary issue of your publication to those 
pages in the Viollet-le-Duc article which 
illustrate how light refractions and dis- 
tance change what looks horrendous 
close up, to beautiful conceptions when 
viewed from a distance at which most 
people would see windows. These illus- 
trations in Viollet-le-Duc article show 
how hands and faces are usually drawn 
and how they look at a distance. Close 
up the cartoons make the faces and the 
hands appear crippled and deformed 
but, at a distance, they look just right. 
If these hands and faces were painted 
on the windows as one without knowl- 
edge of light refractions feels they 
should be painted, they would actually 
appear as blobs when the windows were 
in place. 

It is my assumption and my hope 
that this discussion of the statues cor- 
rectly states, in a layman’s language, 
some of the reasons for LirurGICAL 
Arts’ insistance that this type of statue 
is sound art and has a true spiritual 
appeal. 


Except in small chapels, where one 
is right at the feet of the statue, an exact 
replica of the human figure would have 
little artistic appeal for most of us who 
view statues from a distance. But meas- 
ured by the standards of the artists 
who carved the statues we all admire 
in the old cathedrals, these statues 
which you have illustrated, have strength 
and character. 

Of course it is difficult to tell from 
photographs the appeal which proper 
distance and lighting will have on the 
beholder. As a layman, I can readily 
see, for example, how the statue of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, from a distance, 
will have character and arouse the 
spiritual instincts of anyone who is not 
too blind or prejudiced to see. 

I enjoy and gain great pleasure from 
the illustrations and articles which I 
find in LirurcicaL Arts. I have or- 
dered books which have been reviewed 
in the magazine and have found them 
exceedingly valuable and useful to 
living. You are doing a wonderful work. 
It is always a pleasure to receive the 
magazine and I find it too long to wait 
for three months and hope the time will 
come when you will see fit to edit this 
marvelous work on a monthly schedule. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM RITCHIE 
Note: Artists would experience little 
trouble with persons like Mr Ritchie 
as clients. 
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André Racz at work in his Harlem workshop. He has just pulled a trial proof, on the double roller printing 
press, of the eleventh station of the Cross, an intaglio print included in the portfolio, Via Crucis.” The 


“Veronica” is illustrated on page 118 of this issue 


ANDRE RACZ. Painter and engraver. Born in 1916, at Cluj, Rumania. Studied at 
the University of Bucharest. Traveled extensively in Europe. Arrived in the 
United States in 1939 and was a member of the Art Commission for the Rumanian 
Building at the New York World's Fair. He is now an American citizen. His work 
has been widely exhibited over the last ten years in the United States, South 
America, and Europe. In 1946 André Racz was invited to Brazil where he studied 
Baroque architecture and art of Colonial times as well as modern developments. 
At Conhongas do Campo he began work on twenty-six copper plates inspired 
by the religious sculpture of Aleijadinho (the Little Cripple). These plates were 


published in 1947. The same year he visited Argentina and Chile. In 1948 he was 
invited by the University of Chile to lecture on art and the history of print- 
making. His work is represented in many public and private collections of this 
country; also in Europe and South America. His portfolios of the “Prophets” 
and the "Via Crucis" (see one illustration in this issue), published by Curt Valen- 
tin, were circulated in this country by the American Federation of Arts. Racz 
was one of the artists selected to represent the United States at the Exposition 
Internationale de la Gravure, Paris, 1949. He is a member of the American So- 
ciety of Etchers and Gravers. 


